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THE CRIMSON TERROR. 
BY JEROME ELMER MURPHY. 


AHE sudden apparition of Bolshevism and Spar- 
tacanism upon the world’s horizon does not 
mean that they have sprung up by chance, like 
fungoid socialistic growths, amid the decaying 

—— wreckage of war. Long before the War began, 
the seeds of radicalism of which they are the efflorescence, had 
been planted in eastern Europe and had germinated and even 
attained a thriving growth under the nurturing stimulus of Rus- 
sian revolutionary activity. The leaders of the movement— 
which is the same in all countries, whatever the names under 
which it appears—were as zealously preparing for Zarya, the 
dawn, as the deluded German junkers were gathering their 
forces for der Tag, and the triumph it brought to them was, 
momentarily at least, as complete as the disaster with which 
Prussian imperialism was overwhelmed. 

As far back as 1905, in the programme of the Menshevik 
branch of the Russian Social Democratic Party, since turned 
Bolshevist, appeared this prophetic phrase: ‘ When the revo- 
lution spreads to western Europe where conditions are ripe 
for bringing about Socialism.” The radicals who formulated 
this prophecy did not have in mind the military struggle which 
has left middle and eastern Europe a political shambles. 
They were intent, rather, upon an economic upheaval that 
would enable the proletariat to cast off its fetters and rise up to 
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establish a new order of society. The revolution “ from below ” 
did not come to pass, but the War did, and the radical leaders, 
no longer under police restraint and the fear of constituted 
authority, emerged into the open. Recruiting their forces from 
the discontented and suffering millions of Europe, they seized 
the opportunity to attempt to impose their will not only upon 
Russia but, by the disruption of existing governments, the de- 
struction of national institutions, by bloodshed and terror, 
upon the world at large. 

In retrospect the Russian revolutionary movement pres- 
ents two phases, the one political, the other economic. Of the 
two the latter is the more significant, especially from the point 
of view of America where, by a process of infiltration, the 
spreading of Bolshevik economic theory has already begun. 
For years the Russian radical leaders did not concern them- 
selves with the particular form of government that was to pre- 
vail in their own country when the socialistic millennium 
arrived. They plotted against the Tsar and sought the destruc- 
tion of imperialism, but this was only incidental to the greater 
aim: the complete obliteration of the existing economic order 
and the setting up of socialistic ideals. 

The economic struggle was not circumscribed by nation- 
alistic limitations. It was the same in Russia and Germany 
and in the United States, and it was plainly evident that, in the 
wake of the Bolshevist triumph in Russia, there was to be a 
gathering of revolutionary forces in other countries where the 
seed has been planted and taken root. Lenine and Trotzky, 
once belonging to opposing factions of the Russian Social 
Democratic Party, had worked for years to this end. In the 
international group they had rubbed elbows with Karl Lieb- 
knecht, Rosa Luxemburg, Clara Zetkin, Zinovieff and many 
others whose names recur in the chronicles of contemporary 
socialistic activity. This conspiracy was world-wide; the 
political revolutionary movement concerned Russia alone. 

There is nothing forbidding in either of the terms Spar- 
tacan or Bolshevist. The first had its origin in the use of the 
word “Spartacus” as a pen-name by Liebknecht and Franz 
Mehring, who formulated, in a series of secretly circulated let- 
ters, the political theories advanced by one of the six factions 
into which the Minority German Socialists split shortly after 
the beginning of the War. The word “Bolshevik” is even 
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less distinctive. It means majority, the opposite of Menshevik, 
“minority,” and was first used to designate the dominating 
faction of the Russian Social Democratic Party, whose guiding 
spirit was Vladimir Ilitch Ulianoff, otherwise known as Nikolai 
Lenine. For a long period the struggle of the Bolsheviki and 
Mensheviki for control of their party organization was of small 
consequence to the world at large, although it was kept under 
close scrutiny by the secret agents of the Tsar. But when the 
veil of the old order was rent and the revolutionaries, who had 
for years wandered as exiles about the capitals of Europe, 
came back to their own country and assumed control of its 
affairs, the word Bolshevik began to have a sinister sig- 
nificance. The Bolsheviki were no longer merely the domi- 
nating element of a group of socialistic agitators working 
largely under cover of secrecy. They came to be an implacable 
majority, and the subjugation of Russia has merely provided 
the base of operations for a campaign to conquer the world. 

Against the turgid background of Russian revolutionary 
conspiracy the course followed by Bolshevism becomes reason- 
ably clear. The issue it has raised, the methods it has followed 
and the theories it has advanced leave no doubt of the merci- 
less character of the struggle it purposes to carry on against the 
established order in both hemispheres. It has shown itself to 
be as much the enemy of the small farmer and property holder 
in the United States, as it was the enemy of the imperialistic 
grand duke in Russia. It is equally hostile to American trade 
unionism and capitalism, holding both to be the offspring of 
- the same pernicious system. Lenine himself places the Ger- 
man Socialist leader, Scheidemann, and Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, in the same 
despised category—traitors to the Bolshevist cause. From a 
survey of its past may be gathered some idea of evil portent it 
holds for the future. 

The story may be written mainly around Lenine who, by 
his turbulent revolutionary career, was well fitted for leader- 
ship of the destructive “red” hosts. Those who have known 
him admit the strength of his personality, but his ideas were 
oftentimes not the ideas of his associates. He was always the 
extremist, uncompromising in his attitude and unyielding in his 
demands. If he failed in one way to induce his revolutionary 
colleagues to adopt his views, he sought another, but he never 
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gave ground or abandoned a conviction. In the end he suc- 
ceeded and the policies of the present Soviet government are 
for the most part the application of his theories. Even 
Trotzky, who once opposed him, the milder Plekhanov and the 
anarchistic Maxim Gorky, forgetting old differences, have 
come back into the Bolshevist fold of which he has been the 
shepherd, and in other countries, even in the United States, 
the name has become the catchword of international Socialism, 
and detached radical groups are arraying themselves under 
its flaming banner. 

Lenine, who appears at various times as Ilyich, Ilyin and 
Tulin, unlike most of his associates, is a hereditary nobleman, 
his family boasting of greater antiquity than even that of the 
ill-fated Nicholas Romanoff, last of the Tsars. His father 
was a councillor of state of the government of Simbirsk, but the 
other members of the family were, almost without exception, 
revolutionaries. One brother, Dmitri, was under police ob- 
servation at Podolsk. A charge of treasonable activity was 
lodged against a sister, Maria, and another sister married Mark 
T. Elizaref, whose name appears on the police records. A 
brother, Alexander, was executed in 1887 for participation in 
the attempted assassination of Alexander III. 

Early in his career Lenine showed that he was not to be 
the least among this revolutionary brood. From the Univer- 
sity of Kazan to which he went from the Simbirsk gymnasium, 
he was expelled in 1887, at the age of seventeen, for political 
agitation. Thenceforth he became a suspect, and his move- 
ments were shadowed by the secret police until this hated 
imperialistic institution went down amid the ruins of the 
Romanoff dynasty. 

In 1895 Lenine joined the growing colony of Russian revo- 
lutionary emigrés. With Plekhanov, now one of the Bolshe- 
vist leaders, he built up one of those mysterious organizations 
through which, in spite of the secret agents of the Tsar, the 
leaven of revolutionary propaganda was injected in the amor- 
phous mass of Russia’s industrial and peasant population. 
Shortly afterward he returned to Petrograd where he devoted 
his activities to the editing and publication of the “ under- 
ground” revolutionary newspaper, Rabotcheye Dyelo, 
“Labor’s Work.” In this enterprise he fell into the hands of 
the police and was condemned to exile for a period of three 
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years, a sentence mild in the extreme compared to the capital 
punishment meted out indiscriminately by the Bolsheviki to 
persons suspected of “counter-revolutionary” activity. He 
was also forbidden to reside thereafter in Petrograd and Mos- 
cow, and for a further term of three years in industrial and 
university towns and at Irkutsk and Krasnoyarsk, a decree he 
ignored on more than one occasion. At the conclusion of his 
exile he went abroad, in 1900, as a delegate to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Russian Social Democratic Party. This point 
marks the beginning of Lenine’s leadership of the radical ele- 
ment among the revolutionary emigrés and the inception of 
the movement which has culminated in the establishment of 
the Bolshevik state upon the ruins of the Russian empire. 
The aims of Lenine and his associates at this time were set 
forth in the first number of the party organ of the Social Demo- 
crats, Iskra, “The Spark,” which he, with Martov (Tseder- 
baum) and Potressov, established. They are defined thus: 


The task which the Russian democracy is called upon 
to perform is to inoculate the masses of the proletariat with 
political ideas, and a socialistic frame of mind, and to organ- 
ize a revolutionary party closely in touch with the spon- 
taneous and unorganized labor movement development and 
the organization of the working classes. 


At this, the very outset of the enterprise, it was made plain 
that there was to be no compromise with the bourgeois revo- 
lutionary element. The Iskra group declared its hostility 
toward the “ economists ” who proposed that the Social Demo- 
crats confine their activities to the struggle with capital and trust 
to the liberal bourgeoisie to conduct the political struggle for 
which they were better equipped. Zarya, “The Dawn,” a 
publication which did not transgress police regulations, was 
established to carry on this fight against the Social Revolu- 
tionary Party which recruited its adherents mainly from the 
ranks of the bourgeoisie. 

In this mild conflict, begun nearly twenty years ago, is 
foreshadowed the relentless struggle of the Bolsheviki not 
only for economic but also for political supremacy. In the call 
sounded by its leaders there echoed, even at this time, an 
ominous note. It was not altogether by favor of circumstance 
that the provisional Russian government, of which Kerensky 
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was the head, was overthrown and the flood of Bolshevist 
propaganda loosed upon the world. Neither Kerensky nor 
the imperialists before him feared greatly the small group of 
radicals. The former, especially, believed that their strength 
would ebb under the enlightening influence of a constitutional 
democracy. Both made the mistake of not taking into account 
the formidable effect of German aid and German money— 
another of the Prussian blunders for which the German peo- 
ple are now paying a terrible cost. 

Lenine, intolerant of divergent opinion, did not confine 
his energies to the spread of revolutionary propaganda, but 
sought to gather all revolutionary groups into one cohesive 
organization which could enforce discipline and direct all 
activities. He said in a pamphlet published in 1902: 


As long as home-made circles do not realize their limita- 
tions and have not ridden themselves of them, political 
problems will remain inaccessible to them. Only through 
firm revolutionary organization will we be able to guaran- 
tee it a resisting power as a unit and realize both social 
democratic and trade-union aims. The nucleus of the 
future party must be a country-wide central which will 
unite itself and gather in one drive all and every manifesta- 
tion of political opposition, protest and indignation—an 
organization composed of professional revolutionists and 
led by real leaders who have the confidence of the whole 
people. 


This policy began to take shape at the first congress of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party held at Minsk in 1898. It was 
to some extent tactical, as Witte and his lieutenants attempted 
to divide the forces hostile to the State by supporting the 
“ economists,” holding out to them the bait of State Socialism, 
and cutting the ground from under the political agitators who 
were bent upon revolution. The mancuvre, largely through 
the efforts of Lenine and his associates, failed. The revolu- 
tionary movement grew apace and the shadow of terror which 
fell athwart the paths of the leaders of the old regime 
deepened. 

It was with the triumphant consciousness of the growth 
of their strength that the delegates to the second congress of 
the party gathered in London in 1903. They were to weld into 
a unit the scattered revolutionary groups and focus all effort 
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upon the forthcoming upheaval. Lenine, as usual, took the 
centre of the stage, but even with his dominating personality 
he was unable to compel complete acquiescence in his views. 
A very definite line of cleavage between the moderates and the 
extremists appeared. Eventually, as this divergence of policy 
—which at first had to do merely with the internal organiza- 
tion of the party—became fixed, the Lenine faction composed of 
the radical element went under the name of Bolsheviki, the ma- 
jority. The Mensheviki, the moderates, became the minority. 

The attitude of the majority, which led to the breach that 
has existed ever since, was formulated by Lenine: 


The stronger the inner party organization which must be 
composed only of real Social Democrats and free from vacil- 
lating elements, the wider, more fruitful and richer will be 
its influence for leading the surrounding labor masses. 
During revolutionary periods in particular, practically every 
laborer is an adherent of the labor party, which is labor’s 
vanguard. By the very reason of our cause being a class 
party, we must make a distinction between a party mem- 
ber and a party adherent. To have the party big numer- 
ically does it no good. We know very well that not every 
striker can be a Social Democrat. Control over those who 
carry out occasional jobs for the party committees without 
being a party member, is a fiction and, besides, such special 
jobs should be discountenanced as far as labor masses are 
concerned. Noncompulsory participation in party organiza- 
tion will only open the door to free lances and intelligentsia 
who, in general, as a class differ inconveniently from the 
proletariat in that they are less capable of organization and 
discipline. 


From the beginning it has been evident that the movement, 
of which Lenine has been the ieader and chief spokesman, 
was to be an inexorable class war. Faint-heartedness was not 
to be tolerated; the free lances and intelligentsia, the proto- 
type of the American “ parlor-Socialist,” were regarded as a 
detriment rather than an advantage. Even labor was to be 
used merely as an instrument and its aims were to be kept dis- 
tinct from the aims of the revolution. 

Lenine prematurely jumped to the conclusion that the sec- 
ond congress had accomplished its purpose and a single party 
had been established. Subsequent events proved his error. In 
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1905, when the Russian revolution was under way and the 
liberal element was conspicuously active in the movement— 
the year in which the guns of the imperial soldiers were turned 
without provocation upon Father Gapon and the thousands of 
workmen who marched with him to the winter palace to pre- 
sent a petition to the Tsar—the third congress was held at 
Geneva. No sooner had it convened that factional strife 
broke out and, the Bolsheviki being in control, the Mensheviki 
withdrew and organized a congress of their own. The point in 
controversy was the method by which the revolution should be 
conducted. The Mensheviki were for permitting the liberal . 
elements, the bourgeoisie, to carry on the revolution while the 
proletariat directed its energies to the struggle against 
capitalism. The Bolsheviki, on the contrary, were against any 
half-way measures. Whatever the effect of the impending 
political upheaval, there was to be no relaxation of effort until 
the class struggle, to which Lenine constantly referred, had 
been carried to a triumphant conclusion. 

This purpose is expressed in the following resolutions 
adopted by the Bolshevik congress: 


Depending upon the correlation of forces and other 
factors, which cannot be accurately determined or defined 
in advance, participation in the temporary revolutionary 
government is admissible for the purpose of a merciless 
struggle against all counter-revolutionary attempts and of 
defending the independent interests of the working class. 

That a sine qua non of such participation must be the 
absolute control of representation by party, the un- 
swerving conservation of the independence of the Social 
Democracy, whose aim is a complete social revolution and 
as such is irreconcilably opposed to all bourgeois parties: 
and 

That independently of whether participation of Social 
Democracy in temporary revolutionary government be pos- 
sible or not, the widest possible propaganda among the 
proletariat masses must be instituted in favor of the idea of 
the necessity of the constant pressure of the armed 
proletariat, led by Social Democracy, upon the temporary 
revolutionary government in order to defend, make secure 
and permanent, the conquests of the revolution. 


It was the unbending Lenine’s idea that there must be no 
compromise with the bourgeoisie who were always open to 
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suspicion of the taint of capitalism. He insisted, with charac- 
teristic inconsistency, that to achieve its ends it was neces- 
sary for the Social Democracy to establish a “revolutionary 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry.” Un- 
til this was accomplished, until every vestige of the old capital- 
istic system was wiped out and the bourgeois class extermi- 
nated, stricken Russia was to have no rest. It is small wonder 
that the liberal element, under the vacillating leadership of 
Kerensky, was to go down before the determined Social Demo- 
cratic leaders who had inoculated the proletariat with Lenine’s 
ideas, and unexpectedly found a powerful friend in the im- 
perial government of Germany. 

In October, 1905, when the heavy hand of the imperial 
police was lifted and the struggling revolutionaries were given 
a place, however insecure, in the sun, both the Bolsheviki and 
the Mensheviki transferred their activities to Petrograd and 
for a time almost forgot their differences. The existence of 
the Social Democratic Party was authorized by law, but this 
was of small avail as the leaders were kept under constant 
police surveillance and the more ardent were persecuted as 
before. 

When the fourth congress assembled at Stockholm in May, 
1908, the Mensheviki, for the first time found themselves in 
control. They adopted resolutions proposing the confiscation 
of lands in the possession of landlords, the municipalization 
of them in some cases and the nationalization of them in 
others. They advocated the formation of trades unions, par- 
ticipation in the Duma elections and the calling of a con- 
stituent assembly. The Bolsheviki, opposing this programme 
in theory, reluctantly supported it. 

Lenine, inflexibly uncompromising as usual, fought 
especially the agrarian programme. He demanded the adop- 
tion of the policy of the immediate nationalization of all land 
in accordance with the principle that has since been applied by 
the Bolshevist state. He saw no virtue even in the system 
which prevailed in America, where the land is cut up into 
small holdings. He insisted that any compromise of this 
kind was merely sapping the strength of the revolution that 
should be devoted to the overturning of the capitalistic 
system. 

This attitude he stated more clearly in his book on The 
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Agrarian Programme of the Social Democracy During the 
First Russian Revolution of 1905-1907. In this he says: 


Ten million peasants possess about 70,000,000 deciatimes, 
while 30,000 landlords possess about 70,000,000 deciatimes. 
There are two possible remedies in a bourgeois evolutionary 
way: one, in the interest of the big landowners, which has 
been adopted in Prussia (junker system) creates a large 
number of big landed peasants, the rest becoming hired 
labor on the land; the other is the so-called American 
method where big land-holdings become cut up into small 
ones, the peasant becoming a farmer (that is a small capi- 
talist employing hired labor). Either remedy would in 
Russia require revolution and would only result in the in- 
terest of capitalism. Why not have nationalization in the 
interest of the peasants? They will support it, not because 
they are socialistic, but because they are bourgeois and want 
to be farmers. 


Subsequent events have again shown the fallacy of 
Lenine’s reasoning. The expedient course he suggested of 
nationalizing the land because the peasants, who are bourgeois 
at heart, would see in this scheme an opportunity for getting 
hold of some of it, has not been altogether successful. The 
Ukraine has not been a fertile field for the growth of Bolshe- 
vism, not so fertile, at least, as the industrial centres where the 
workmen hailed with satisfaction the nationalization of all 
industries. The small Ukrainian landholders approved the 
cutting up of the large estates, but they cling tenaciously to 
the soil that is their own. 

The history of social democratic activity in the Dumas is 
not an inspiring narrative. In the first, which was dissolved 
in July, 1906, the handful of Social Democrats organized the 
Trudobiki (labor) group but achieved nothing. In the second 
Duma there were fifty Social Democrats belonging mostly to 
the petty bourgeois class in the Caucasus region. The Social 
Revolutionists wavered between the Constitutional Democrats 
(cadets), whose futile defence of the provisional government 
is one of the tragic episodes of the Bolshevist upheaval, and the 
Social Democrats. When all of the latter were arrested on a 
conspiracy charge, the country looked on with indifference. 

With the renewal of police vigilance after the revolu- 
tionary fiasco, Social Democratic activity entered upon a new 
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phase. The leaders scattered among the European capitals. 
Some went to Belgium, others to Paris but Geneva became the 
cradle of Russian revolutionary propaganda. There Lenine 
and his followers, among them Lunacharski and Alexinski, 
issued The Proletarian. The Mensheviki, under Plekhanov 
and Martov, published a paper called The Voice of the Social 
Democrat, and established a Foreign Menshevik Bureau with 
which were connected various leaders of the party, not the 
least of whom was the glib Chicherin, now Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of the Soviet Republic. 

The vicissitudes of the Social Democrats in Russia, where 
the party was constantly losing ground, brought no cessation 
of the quarrel in the ranks of the emigrés. The Menshevik 
Foreign Bureau was dissolved by the Central Committee un- 
der control of the Bolsheviki. The two factions measured 
their strength at a conference at Paris in 1908 and the Bolshe- 
viki were clearly in the majority. They denounced the move 
of the Mensheviki, who proposed the abandonment of “ un- 
derground ” methods, condemned their lack of discipline, and 
insisted upon the carrying out of the original Bolshevik pro- 
gramme formulated by the fourth and fifth congresses. 

About this time, 1909, the Social Democratic Party divided 
into three groups: the Otzovitsy (Recallers), of the extreme 
left, of which Maxim Gorky was one of the guiding spirits, who 
advocated the boycott of the Duma, the abandonment of legal- 
ized methods of agitation and the resumption of underground 
work; the Leninites, consisting of both Bolsheviki and Menshe- 
viki, who proposed to use legalized methods of agitation; the 
Liquidators, headed by Martov, whose policy was directly op- 
posed to that of the Recallers. 

There was a fourth element, headed by the nimble Trotzky, 
who had fled from Russia, like the other emigrés when police 
vigilance was renewed, and established himself in Vienna 
where he edited the Pravda. Trotzky and his associates tried 
to conciliate the other warring factions but without success. 

It was apparent, at this time, that the Social Democratic 
Party had fallen upon evil days. The Russian imperial gov- 
ernment adopted the policy of giving greater latitude to the 
Socialists whose activities, following legal channels, were 
diverted from the secret propaganda of the extremists. The 
liberal element, the bourgeois and the intelligentsia, at whom 
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Lenine always sneered, chose to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and deserted the radicals giving their attention to the 
development of trade unionism, the Duma and the establish- 
ment and development of political and educational organiza- 
tions through which they hoped to bring about political reform 
in the empire. Lenine and the other radicals held aloof, con- 
tending that these measures were undertaken merely to per- 
petuate the bourgeois regime. They tried to revive the droop- 
ing revolutionary party, but its affairs went from bad to worse. 

The final chapter preceding the War is written in the re- 
ports of Briandinski, the Moscow police agent, who gives the 

following account of the so-called Lenine revolution of 1911. 

: The process of disintegration had gone so far that in 
that year Lenine, despairing of bringing about action by regu- 
lar means through the Central Committee, called a conference 
of the more ardent Bolshevik spirits at Paris, among them 
Zinovieff, now one of the officials of the Petrograd commune. 
To them he proposed that the rusting party machinery be 
ignored, and that a plenary session of the Central Committee 
be called by one of its members. Such a call was sent out but 
only three of the members responded, and they insisted that 
the meeting be considered an unofficial and private affair. 
Lenine then sought to revitalize the party by wresting author- 
ity from the regularly constituted but inactive committees. 
Failing in this, he set out upon another course and called a 
Pan-Russian conference consisting of representatives of all 
organizations practising underground methods. They created 
one commission to act in Russia, another to act abroad. Both 
were Bolshevist. They absorbed the activities of the Social 
Democratic revolutionary party, dissolved the Menshevik For- 
eign Bureau, and organized a finance commission of their own. 

Rosa Luxemburg, the wife of a member of the conference, 
whose tragic end was one of the episodes of the lurid Spar- 
tacan revolt, was one of the trustees. Largely through her 
efforts an appropriation of 40,000 francs was authorized to 
carry on the work. The efforts of Lenine to pack the con- 
ference with his Bolshevik friends, it appears, thereafter gave 
rise to altercation. Clara Zetkin threatened to carry the case 
to the internationalist Socialist Bureau. Lenine’s enterprise 
also encountered the opposition of the Polish, Lettish and 
Jewish organizations and Plekhanov and Gorky denounced it. 
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But Lenine did not pause. Under cover of secrecy, he 
and his friends and a number of radical Bolshevik agitators 
from Russia, eighteen men in all, met at Prague. Lenine, who 
presided, submitted this report: 


The revolutionary impetus is evidently growing and is 
especially strong where labor is most abundant. The revo- 
lution is not finished. We are on the eve of a new wave. 
We must have representation in the fourth Duma. Liber- 
alism is more afraid of the red devil than it-is of the black 
devil. All of the real democratic elements, laborites 
especially, must be separated from the Constitutional 
Democrats. By fighting them we fight the right parties, 
including the counter-revolutionaries. We must get help 
from the peasants and organize them into the peasants’ 
republican party. 





Even at this time, as his report shows, Lenine, in spite of 
the difficulties which confronted the Bolsheviki, showed no 
signs of compromise. He declared war upon the Constitutional 
Democrats no less than upon the imperial regime. He would 
have nothing to do with the milder spirits who might, by any 
construction, be included in the term bourgeois. 

The Prague conference established a new central commit- 
tee, a secret affair, consisting of seven members, two of whom, 
Lenine and Zinovieff, were to remain abroad. Incidentally, by 
way of showing that expediency was not to be tolerated, the 
subsidy of Trotzky’s paper was discontinued. This probably 
accounted in some measure for Trotzky’s active interest in the 
proceedings of a rival conference called by the Mensheviki in 
Vienna, in 1912, to denounce the revolutionary move of Lenine 
and his ardent colleagues. Of this gathering, known as the 
August block, Trotzky was made president, but as soon as it 
began to steer a moderate course he, with Martov, another of 
the Bolshevik leaders, deserted it. 

Such was the pass to which the radical element of the 
Social Democracy had come when the shadows of war began 
to gather. The party was split into apparently irrecon- 
cilable factions. Lenine found himself at the head of 
a dwindling group, already so small that it is not to be won- 
dered at that, although revolution was in the air, the diplo- 
matic agents who watched the turbulent course of Russian poli- 
tics, did not count upon the radical Bolshevist element as be- 
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ing potentially an important factor in the situation. On the 
contrary all looked to the Constitutional Democrats for the 
regeneration of the country when the imperial government, 
undermined by German conspiracy, went down in ruins. 

The effect of the War upon Socialism in Europe was no 
less profound than it was upon every other phase of political 
activity. Old points of controversy were submerged; a gen- 
eral realignment of factions in relation to war policies took 
place. In Russia, as in some other European countries, there 
were two groups—the Internationalists, of whom Lenine be- 
came the dominating leader, and the Patriots, at the head of 
whom was Plekhanov. 

The deep stirring of national feeling in the countries in- 
volved in the gigantic struggle only served to intensify and 
bring into bolder relief the bitter opposition of Lenine to the 
existing order. This was formulated in his famous thesis 
issued as a manifesto by the Central Committee at Geneva 
shortly after the War began, and adopted generally by the radi- 
cal international Socialists of Europe as a rallying cry to the 
red cohorts who found inspiration in none of the national 
colors, now lifted to the gathering storm of battle. This re- 
markable document presented the following demands: 


1. The war, which is imperialistic—dynastic in origin— 
must end at once. 

2. The social revolution must next be brought. 

3. This war is a struggle for land, a fight for markets, 
and for the fooling of the proletariat in favor of the 
bourgeoisie. 

4. The French, German and Belgian Socialists, whose 
leaders betrayed them, suffered defeat because of 
the presence among them of petty bourgeois, and the 
future international must get rid of them. 

5. The Social Democracy of Russia must struggle against 
the great Russian monarchistic chauvinism and 
sophistry of the liberals, cadets and social revolu- 
tionists who defend it. 

6. The watchword must be: wide propaganda in the army 
and at the front for a social revolution, that it is 
necessary to turn rifles against their bourgeois gov- 
ernment, which propaganda must be carried on in 
all languages and made to reach all nations at war. 
Patriotism of the bourgeoisie must be fought; the 
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Socialist leaders who have betrayed Socialism must 
be brought before the bar of the masses who pay for 
the War. ‘ 

7. Propaganda for the establishment of republics in Rus- 
sia, Germany and other countries, and the formation 
of a republic of the United States of Europe. 


Here again is reflected the relentless purpose of Lenine 
and the radicals in the forefront of the internationalist, or 
Bolshevist, movement. Not only the bourgeois but the liberals, 
Constitutional Democrats and even the dissenting Socialists 
are to be regarded as enemies and crushed by the proletariat 
army. Patriotism is to be uprooted as an evil. Nowhere is 
mention made of democratic ideals, of the promise of peace 
and the blessings of liberty under the new order. It has been 
characteristic of Lenine to concern himself much with what he 
is fighting against and little with what he is fighting for. 

The Lenine thesis straightway became the issue of the 
moment in European Socialism. It was adopted by the eleven 
Social Democratic members of the Duma who were promptly 
arrested by the police agents present at their meeting. The 
allied Socialists, who met at a conference in London in 1915, 
adopted the resolution offered by Vanderveld, who presided, 
declaring “that as long as war is a defensive war, Socialists 
must support it until victory is won over Germany.” This 
action was denounced by the Russian Social Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee which demanded the resignation of Vander- 
veld and others from ministerial posts in the French and Bel- 
gian governments. 

In the meantime Lenine and his followers laid their plans 
for carrying on propaganda in accordance with the anti-war 
policy. A conference was held in February, 1915, at Berne, 
attended by Lenine and his wife, Zinovieff and his wife, 
Troianovski and his wife, and Beilinski and Litvinoff. They 
adopted Lenine’s suggestion to codperate with the extreme 
left, or radical wings of the Social Democratic Parties of other 
countries, especially Germany, where Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg offered to assist in the distribution of anti-war 
literature among the Russian prisoners. At a second confer- 
ence, held in March, it was decided that the War must be con- 
verted into a civil war against the bourgeoisie. Means to that 
end were adopted. The establishment of “ underground ” sys- 
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tems for carrying propaganda was approved; pacifism was 
denounced as an illusion; the defeat of Russia was held to be 
desirable, as a Russian victory would lead to universal reaction. 

Both the Bolsheviki and Mensheviki sent delegates to the 
two conferences of International Socialists held in Switzerland, 
one in 1915, the other in 1918. Lenine fought for the adoption 
of his programme urging the declaration of a general civil 
war, receiving some support from the German representatives, 
but he failed. He then turned his attention to the Russian 
organizations, openly working for a Russian defeat. Ulti- 
mately, with the aid of German money, his purpose was 
accomplished. The provisional Russian government estab- 
lished by the Constitutional Democrats, to the assistance of 
which the Allies promptly came—the United States was the 
first to accord it recognition—was overthrown and Bolshevism 
had, at last, gained its foothold. Immediately the dissenting 
Russian radicals, Trotzky, Lunacharski and others who had 
joined the United Internationalists, the Zimmerwald group, 
hastened to declare allegiance to the Bolshevik state, now the 
world-wide expression of the radical socialistic ideal. 

What has been accomplished is, from the Bolshevik point 
of view, not the end but the beginning. Zarya, the dawn, has 
arrived; until the world stands in the fullness of the Bolshevist 
day the struggle is to be carried on. The political conquest of 
Russia is but a minor detail in the larger pattern, an economic 
upheaval in all countries and the establishment of the 
proletariat as a dominating class. 

“We know that circumstances alone have pushed us, the 
proletariat of Russia, forward,” writes Lenine in a letter ad- 
dressed from Moscow to American workingmen in August, 1918, 
that we have reached this new stage in the social life of the 
world not because of our superiority but because of the 
peculiarly reactionary character of Russia. But, until the out- 
break of the international revolution, revolutions in individual 
countries may still meet with a number of setbacks and over- 
throws. “Workingmen the world over are breaking with their 
betrayers, with their Gompers and their Scheidemanns. In- 
evitably labor is approaching communistic Bolshevistic tac- 
tics, is preparing for the proletarian revolution that alone is 
capable of preserving culture and humanity from destruc- 
tion.” 
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Refugees emerging from the chaos of Bolshevist rule, 
stripped of their possessions and subjected to unspeakable 
hardship, tell weird stories of this new order, the appalling 
tragedy of which is yet to be disclosed. Putting aside these 
fragmentary portrayals of the devastating effects of the rule 
' of the “ armed proletariat dictatorship ” and judging it solely 
in the light of its past, it cannot be regarded otherwise than as 
a destructive force maintaining itself by an inexorable abso- 
lutism, more extreme than the imperialism against which it 
has conspired. It is small wonder that the Bolshevist govern- 
ment has resorted to the inhuman practice of holding hostages, 
to maintain the dictatorship, of which Lenine had constantly 
preached, of dealing in wholesale execution to put down coun- 
ter-revolution, of filling the dungeons of the old imperialistic 
prisons with political offenders and their kin, and establishing 
a reign of mass terrorism which called down the official con- 
demnation of the United States Government. These revolting 
practices Lenine himself, unlike the American apologists for 
Bolshevism, does not disavow. In his letter to American 
workingmen he presents this defiant justification: 


Have the English forgotten their 1649, the French their 
1793? Terror was just and justified when it was employed 
by the bourgeoisie for its own purposes against feudal 
domination. But terror becomes criminal when working- 
men and poverty-stricken peasants dare to use it against 
the bourgeoisie. Terror was just and justified when it was 
used to put one exploiting minority in the place of another. 
But terror becomes horrible when it is used to abolish all 
exploiting minorities, when it is employed in the cause of 
the actual majority, in the cause of the proletariat and the 
semi-proletariat, of the working class and the poor peas- 
antry. 

When the workers and the laboring peasants took hold of 
the powers of state, it became our duty to quell the re- 
sistance of the exploiting class. We are proud that we have 
done it. We only regret that we did not do it at the begin- 
ing, with sufficient firmness and decision. 


To this declaration of the inflexible purpose of Bolshevism 
may be added this other excerpt from the same letter reflect- 
ing clearly Lenine’s ideas of democracy: 


While the old bourgeois institutions, for instance, pro- 
vou. cix.—11 
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claimed formal equality and the right of free assemblage, 
the constitution of the Soviet republic repudiates the hypoc- 
risy of a formal equality of human beings. When the bour- 
geois republicans overturned feudal thrones, they did not 
recognize the rules of formal equality of the monarchists. 
Since we are here concerned with the task of overthrowing 
the bourgeoisie, only fools and traitors will insist upon the 
formal equality of the bourgeoisie. 


From the beginning of his long revolutionary career 
Lenine has consistently preached this doctrine of force. It is 
echoed in a letter of Liebknecht’s also addressed to American 
Socialists. “ War against this party all along the line,” he says 
of the Majority German Socialists, “to conquer the party for 
the party. War against the traitors and usurpers.” The blood- 
letting which is attending the setting up of the German republic 
and the terrorism that marks Russia’s hour of tragedy are the 
normal outgrowth of Bolshevist theory. In its scheme of things 
minorities have no place. Those who do not bow abjectly to 
the yoke of the armed proletariat are to be treated as enemies 
and traitors. Once the imperial order, whether of Kaiser or 
Tsar, is overthrown, every form of political activity, carried on 
by bourgeois, Constitutional Democrat or even Liberal So- 
cialist, becomes counter-revolution and must be suppressed. 
Extermination becomes a fixed policy, and we find in the of- 
ficial organ of the Petrograd commune a formal proclamation 
decreeing that while workmen shall have two herring and eight 
ounces of bread every day, the bourgeois shall have none at all. 

The record of Bolshevism shows conclusively that between 
it and the American ideal there can be no possible reconcilia- 
tion. If the one stands, the other must fall, and it is the Boh 
shevist leaders themselves, not the constituted authorities in 
the United States, that have sounded the call to war. 





























THE SHORT STORIES OF JOSEPH CONRAD. 
BY JOSEPH J. REILLY, PH.D. 


= HE first thing which strikes the reader of Joseph 

mi Conrad’s stories is that they are “ different.” 
One is constantly aware that his point of view is 
not typical of the people whose language he 

writes, and that his tales have a flavor which is 
siber 4 nor American nor French nor German, and 
which one finally decides is Slavic. He lacks the perfection of 
form which is French, the restraint and the acquiescence in 
things as they are which is English, the compactness and verve 
which we think of as American. He has the melancholy, the 
regret for joyous yesterdays, the brooding sympathy with all 
the children of Eve who must battle against mischance and 
poverty and weakness and heartbreak, only to find death at the 
end, which is typical in a marked degree of the Celt and of the 
Slav. 

Mr. Conrad as a matter of fact is Teordor Joseph Konrad 
Karzeniowski, who was born in the year 1857 in southern 
Poland. He attended the Christian Brothers’ School in Cracow 
until 1874, when an irresistible impulse drove him to take up 
the life of a seaman. Four years later he landed on English 
soil for the first time, absolutely ignorant of the language. He 
advanced rapidly to a command both of English and of sea- 
manship, was naturalized in 1884, and at the same time became 
a master in the English Merchant Service. For twenty years he 
followed the sea, working in leisure moments upon a book, pub- 

lished in 1895 as Almayer’s Folly, which attracted but scant 
attention. Conrad definitely abandoned his calling for litera- 
ture, although at times the temptation to return gave him bat- 
tle, and during the last twenty-odd years he has produced five 
volumes of short stories and many novels. It is with his short 
stories that we have to do. 

Conrad gave up the sea, it is true, but the sea did not give 
up Conrad. To him, gifted with an imagination, it was not a 
mere highway for traffic, but tremendously more: it was “ the 
sea tragic and comic, the sea with its horrors and its peculiar 
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scandals, the sea peopled by men and ruled by iron necessity.” 
He had beheld it in all moods and never ceased to love it, 
although it gave a deeper tinge to his Slavic melancholy. To 
him there was something human about it, something willful and 
fascinating and sinister. He gazes upon men struggling against 
their weaknesses, devoured by vice, seeking success—and 
always in his mind their destinies are played upon the sea, 
not as a mere element in the setting but as a very member of 
the dramatis persone, large, profound, emotional as the chorus 
of a Greek tragedy. 

In two of his most notable stories, The Typhoon and 
Youth, the sea is as veritable a character as Captain MacWhirr 
or as young Marlow in the lustihood of his years. With all its 
forces unleashed it flings the gauntlet of combat at these men’s 
feet, and, merciless and inexhaustible, compels them to fight 
for life in the teeth of discouragement, exhaustion, and despair. 
And when their intrepidity has achieved a triumph, it is this 
self-same sea which seems to hymn their victory at the very 
moment of massing its forces once again for a new and not- 
far-distant trial of strength! In all his other tales, almost with- 
out exception, we have the lure, the splendor, the menace of 
the sea. Even in Amy Foster, the story of a poor exile from 
southern Europe, it is to a shipwreck that the vagrant owes his 
advent in England, and throughout the tale one breathes with 
every sentence the salt tang of the Atlantic. No man for whom 
the sea possesses so tremendous and human a reality as for 
Conrad, could help describing it in all its moods with com- 
pelling vividness. 

During Conrad’s twenty years as a sailor he visited the 
remotest corners of the world and gives us a series of varied 
and unforgetable pictures: there are far-away islands which, a 
mass of green, “lie upon the level of a polished sea, like a 
handful of emeralds on a buckler of steel.” There are rivers 
whose virgin waters have never been ploughed by a white 
man’s boat, beaches upon whose thundering surf stands the 
cottage of a Nelson, a Renouard, or a Van Wyk, with striped 
awning, attractive flower beds, and walks of imported gravel. 
Again, he pictures a white man’s hut smothered amid rank 
verdure on the squalid edge of a Malay settlement where a 
hapless discard of civilization might drag out an uncertain ex- 
istence. Again, he gives us what he calls ironically an “ out- 
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post of civilization” far up a lonely river where the boat of 
some trading company’s director finds its way twice a year, 
and where the deadly heat destroys men’s bodies as pitilessly as 
the contact with savagery and the abandonment of the 
decalogue destroy their souls. Here is a vivid page from The 
Lagoon: a white man and his Malay servants are paddling up 
a tropical river: — 

* At the end of the straight avenue of forests cut by the in- 
tense glitter of the river, the sun appeared unclouded and daz- 
zling, poised low over the water that shone smoothly like a 
band of metal. The forests, sombre and dull, stood motion- 
less and silent on each side of the broad stream. At the foot 
of the big, towering trees, trunkless nipa palms rose from the 
mud of the bank, in bunches of leaves enormous and heavy, 
that hung unstirring over the brown swirl of the eddies. In 
the stillness of the air every tree, every leaf, every bough, every 
tendril of creeper and every petal of minute blossoms seemed 
to have been bewitched into an immobility perfect and final. 
... The white man’s canoe, advancing up stream . . . seemed 
to enter the portals of a land from which the very memory of 
motion had forever departed. .. . 

“ Astern of the boat the repeated call of some bird, a cry 
discordant and feeble, skipped along over the smooth water 
and lost itself, before it could reach the other shore, in the 
breathless silence of the world. . .. Suddenly the slanting beams 
of sunset touched the broadside of the canoe with a fiery glow, 
throwing the slender and distorted shadows of its crew upon 
the streaked glitter of the river. . . . Immense trees soared up, 
invisible behind the festooned draperies of creepers. Here 
and there, a twisted root of some tall tree showed amongst 
the tracery of small ferns, black and dull, writhing and mo- 
tionless, like an arrested snake. . . . Darkness oozed out from 
between the trees, through the tangled maze of the creepers, 
from behind the great fantastic and unstirring leaves; the dark- 
ness, mysterious and invincible; the darkness scented and 
poisonous of impenetrable forests.” No man writing today 
has beheld such a scene as this, or if he had, could realize it in 
words with such compelling vividness. “My task,” Conrad 
once wrote, “ which I am trying to achieve is, by the power of 
the written word, to make you hear, to make you feel—it is, 
before all, to make you see.” That man is, indeed, blind in 
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soul as in vision to whom this scene, as by a conjurer’s wand, 
is not made palpable as his very body. 

Conrad’s, however, is no mere photographer’s skill. He 
can make his scenes impress the retina of the soul no less than 
of the eye by giving them that something which is baffling, in- 
definable, and yet distinctive, which we call personality in 
men, and atmosphere in scenes. But Conrad’s strength is also 
his weakness. For at times his descriptions become a riot of 
adjectives and colorful substantives which produce upon the 
reader’s mind nothing but a brilliant blur. Such prodigality 
recalls Ruskin’s notorious description of Turner’s “Slave 
Ship,” regarding which Thackeray remarked that he wasn’t 
certain whether it was sublime or merely ridiculous. In each 
man’s case the fault was due to a retouching, lavish and de- 
liberate, upon which he fell back in that inevitable hour of 
doubt when the writer questions the authenticity of his inspira- 
tion and the devil tempts him to seek to support it by the de- 
ceptive potency of mere words. 

Conscious of his descriptive powers, Conrad loves to in- 
dulge them. In his earlier work he was prone to forget that 
long descriptive passages fatigue the reader unless surcharged 
with an immediate—and sustaining—human interest. This is 
the chief weakness of The Typhoon. But he has learned an 
ampler wisdom since, and in one of the most brilliant of his 
later descriptions he has succeeded in combining the human 
interest with the compelling attraction of the sea at dawn. 
Freya Nelson has slipped out upon the veranda of her island 
home to wave farewell to her lover, Jasper Allen, as he passes 
aboard the Bonito: 

“The green islets appeared like black shadows, the ashen 
sea was smooth as glass, the clear robe of the colorless dawn, 
in which even the brig appeared shadowy, had a hem of light 
in the east. Directly Freya had made out Jasper on deck, with 
his own long glass directed to the bungalow, she laid hers down 
and raised both her beautiful white arms above her head. In 
that attitude of supreme cry she stood still, glowing with the 
consciousness of Jasper’s adoration going out to her figure 
held in the field of his glass. .. . She brought both her hands to 
her lips, then flung them out, sending a kiss over the sea, as if 
she wanted to throw her heart along with it on the deck of the 
brig. Her face was rosy, her eyes shone. . . . The slowly ascend- 
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ing sun brought the glory of color to the world, turning the 
islets green, the sea blue, the brig below her white—dazzlingly 
white in the spread of her wings—with the red ensign stream- 
ing like a tiny flame from the peak. And each time she mur- 
mured with a rising inflection: ‘Take this—and this—and 
this—’ till suddenly her arms fell. She had seen the ensign 
dipped in response, and next moment the point below hid the 
hull of the brig from her view.” What color, what verve, what 
harmony of things animate and inanimate, as if both brig and 
sea shared in the youth and beauty and passion of the lovers! 

At the very outset of his stories Conrad gives us their set- 
ting. Be it a beach, a iropical river, a swarming Malay village, 
he describes it opulently, minutely, with a wealth of significant 
detail which convinces us that his eye is upon the scene as he 
writes. There is in his work an insistence which reminds one 
of Poe: just as Poe exerts a pressure upon the reader’s atten- 
tion in order to achieve the fullest effect of his climax, so Con- 
rad throughout the course of his story insists upon the reality 
of its setting. On occasions the pressure seems overdone; 
again, it is so subtle as to leave the reader unconscious of its 
presence; but all the time it is there. The deadly heat almost 
stifles you in The Heart of Darkness and in An Outpost of 
Progress; the turbulent seas seem to drench you, body and 
soul, in Youth; the meagre life of the village where Jean- 
Pierre, in The Idiots, rails against the awful fate of his chil- 
dren broods over you like a pall; in The Partner you feel the 
wrecked Sagamore lurching under your feet, a plaything for 
the unleashed forces of the sea. In a word, as I suggested be- 
fore, Conrad has a genius for creating atmosphere. And that 
atmosphere is an essential of the story. 

There are writers to whom the setting of a tale causes as 
little concern as to the Elizabethan dramatists. It is otherwise 
with Conrad. He concedes an imagination to his reader; in 
fact a reader of Conrad without imagination is a contradiction 
in terms. The particular crisis his men are called upon to face 
is conditioned by their surroundings. Marlow in Youth might 
have experienced the thrill of a joyous fight for life in a dozen 
ways. He might have swung a sabre at Balaklava or faced a 
panther in an African jungle or plied a dagger in a Yukon 
bar-room upon the turn of a card. But these will not do. 
Conrad wants you to realize that Marlow’s struggle is upon the 
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sea; the wind and storm and sky, fire, the leaky ship, the be- 
mused old captain, the haggard crew fighting with blind in- 
stinct against the incessant menace of death—they are all part 
of that gripping story. Were the atmosphere unrealized, the 
tale would be powerless; change the setting and it would van- 
ish into thin air. For it is not the struggle of any men against 
any force, but the struggle of sailors, stolid, slow-thinking, un- 
resourceful, but brave, unyielding—slaves of an instinctive dis- 
cipline, matched against that titantic force which they serve 
with love—and fear. The reality of the story does not depend 
upon a single scene or a single vivid description, but upon a 
constant interaction, so to speak, of character and setting, a 
marriage of the two from which, in Conrad’s vocabulary, there 
is no such word as divorce. 

In The Heart of Darkness Conrad is concerned with the 
moral disintegration of a man energetic, ambitious, and high- 
minded, whose ideals crumble before the fetid breath of a 
savagery which wallows in a tropical inferno. Remoteness 
from civilization, the brutal custom of enslaving natives under 
the pretext of law, the sordidness and jealousy of fellow of- 
ficials, the debasing sensuality of savage rites, and endlessly 
a heat so fierce as to wither, it might seem, the very tablets of 
the decalogue—all these struck at Kurtz’s soul as with a con- 
suming fire. To understand Kurtz with his temptations, his de- 
baucheries, and his fall, one must realize as Kurtz himself re- 
alized at last, the fatal powers of disintegration which lurked 
in the very air he breathed. It lay at the heart of Conrad’s 
genius that he was able to achieve this unfailingly, as well in 
all his other tales as in these two masterpieces, Youth and 
The Heart of Darkness. 

In The Secret Sharer, a good though not a great story, we 
have a striking example of this power. For it is written, as it 
were, in an undertone; it is as if Conrad told you the tale with 
finger upon lips. You feel the danger of a voice raised above 
a whisper, of an indiscreet glance, of a sudden start of sur- 
prise lest you betray the secret and wreck the career of one 
man and the life of another. 

Conrad’s power to make the reader realize the setting of 
his tales and breathe their very atmosphere, would be a note- 
worthy gift even though it were his sole possession. But with 
the same opulence, the same detail, he has drawn his men (and 
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his few women) and sought to make them real. He has a 
passion for establishing their moral antecedents: he must tell 
you what they were yesterday and last month and last year, 
what ties they have, what their early lives were like, in what 
estimation people hold them. And you are informed of all this 
in the most indirect of ways, as if the authenticity of the char- 
acterization were insured, like the ownership of purloined 
property, by getting into the possession of a third person. He 
manifests character as a master should, in and through action. 
But that action is as slow and cumbersome in getting under 
way as the lumbering Apse Family which was possessed by a 
very devil of perversity. It backs and fills, heaves and plunges, 
lurches now to starboard and now to port and, like the Judea 
in Youth, rolls unsteadily in the offing long after it should 
have dipped below the horizon. Conrad, indeed, is as un- 
certain in his beginnings as the great Walter Scott himself, 
whom he has imitated in his conclusions, as well as by affecting 
explanatory tailpieces. Life with its ramifications and com- 
plexities obsesses him; to gather up its loose ends, by anticipa- 
tion, like Poe, and thus clear the way for a definitive climax 
seems to him a violation of truth. His short stories are carried 
beyond the point of dramatic finality except for Tales of Un- 
rest, in writing which he had just thrown in his lot with the 
English instead of with the French tongue, though he was ob- 
viously under the influence of French models. Whether the 
form of Conrad’s tales be due to his insistence upon presenting 
life as he conceives it or to a sheer inability to adopt another, 
it can be called artistic only by devotees of the sort that dis- 
cover sincerity in Shaw, poetry in The Spoon River Anthology, 
and sanity in cubic art. 

Conrad’s men, no less than Stevenson’s, have for the most 
part red blood and strong muscles. They are not mere crea- 
tures of a prolific brain, but people who seem to have their be- 
ing, their individual existences, entirely independent of their 
creator. Like Jeanie Deans, Allan Breck, and Colonel New- 
come they are as real as flesh and blood. The sturdy figures 
of three dimensions that fill his pages are so numerous as to be 
impressive. How real are those precious scoundrels, Niclaus, 
Fector, and Bantz, each infamous in his own way, the hapless 
laughing Anne, and the terrible Frenchman with one hand 
(reminiscent of that unapproachable rogue, John Silver) in 
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Because of the Dollars. How can one soon forget Cloete in 
The Partner, affable, smoothly persistent, almost likable 
despite the villanies he commits for the sake of money. Men 
out of real life are Jasper Allen and Lieutenant Heemskirk in 
Freya of the Seven Isles. Allen, the reckless, loves his shapely 
brig, The Bonito, like a human thing, but will risk wrecking 
her to save half an hour in reaching his sweetheart. Dare- 
devil though he is, he can dream dreams and love with a pas- 
sionate devotion. Heemskirk deserves a place in the gallery 
of immortal scoundrels. How real—and repellant—he is as he 
sits upon Nelson’s veranda, his black gunboat in the offing, 
contemptuously ignoring his host while his small black eyes 
devour the beautiful Freya; how detestable in his jealousy, 
how revolting in his advances to the girl, how diabolically 
brutal and clever withal, when he wrecks his rival’s brig and 
with it the lives of the lovers! 

There is Captain Whaley in The End of the Tether, the 
handsome, dignified old seaman who abandons his dream of 
ease to provide for his “ little girl,” married to a ne’er-do-well. 
Alone, single-handed, he begins anew the battle of life at sixty- 
five and, erect in body as in soul, endures the shafts of out- 
rageous fortune with a noble stoicism. Then there is Lieu- 
tenant Feraud in The Duel, the peppery little Gascon, who re- 
sents a brother officer’s calling him from a woman’s presence 
to receive a military message and pursues him for a decade 
with challenges to combat. There is- Yanko, in Amy Foster, the 
poor Slavic peasant, shipwrecked upon the English coast, hid- 
ing at first like a frightened animal, lean, sallow, with great 
brown eyes, eloquent of every emotion of his soul. We see him 
dumbly toiling in the fields; turning in the hunger of his lonely 
heart to the only woman who showed him sympathy; cele- 
brating her possession in outlandish dances at the village inn; 
and finally, devoured by consumption, feared and abandoned 
by his wife, stumbling out into the rainy darkness to die like 
a dog a few yards from his own door. 

There is Susan Levaille, the pretty wife of Jean-Pierre, 
who presents him with children, handsome and well-formed 
enough, but cursed with idiocy. Maternal anticipation be- 
comes dread and dread terror and terror mute despair as each 
of her children in its turn betrays its vacant mind. Her days 
are but the torturous repetition of her neighbors’ jeers, and 
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the brutal scorn of her husband, whose drunken curses are 
met by the foolish smiles of his children. There is Captain 
Hagberd in Tomorrow, the poor old sea-dog whose son has 
run away from home in his youth and of whose return his 
shattered mind ever pictures a confident tomorrow. It is 
always “tomorrow.” At last the son returns, but fifteen years 
have wrought a change. “A grinning, information fellow,” 
cries the old man. “ You are no son of mine. My son will come 
tomorrow.” 

Existence to Conrad is anything but simple; its ramifica- 
tions are infinite; echoes of his men, be they good or ill, roll 
from soul to soul, though they are not in themselves complex. 
Each in fact is dominated by a fixed idea: Kurtz by his am- 
bition to become a great figure in the world of affairs in which 
he will preach the altruistic doctrine of the twin progress of 
business and civilization; Captain Whaley by his determina- 
tion to save his daughter from a bitter struggle for bread; 
Jasper Allen to wed Freya Nelson and make her mistress of the 
ship which next to her he loves best in life; Alvin Hervey to 
maintain in their relative positions his wife, his home, his busi- 
ness, his social associations, and himself, elements which one 
and all make up the total of his complacent and artificial ex- 
istence; Geoffrey Renouard to crown his successful young 
career by marrying the only woman he has ever loved. 

Given a man with a fixed idea, two things are evident at 
once: first, that he will never know a crisis except when that 
one idea faces a power which menaces the very soul in which 
it flowers; and secondly, that the crisis, when it comes, will 
bear tragedy within its bosom. By stripping his men of com- 
plexities, Conrad has brought them more sharply into focus, 
and by narrowing their vulnerable points to one, he has made 
that shaft a very tool of fate which achieves its piercing. All 
of which is another way of saying that Conrad’s men are 
brought face to face, not with some crisis but with the one par- 
ticular crisis above all others which they are least qualified to 
resist. The winged arrow never fails to find lodgment in the 
one vulnerable spot. 

“Even Homer nods,” says the mocking Horace, and a sim- 
ilar privilege must be permitted Conrad. This Anglo-Slavic 
magician has not always triumphed. “Conservation of char- 
acter,” to use that fine old phrase of Fielding’s, is wanting in 
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what would otherwise have been a masterpiece—Freya of 
the Seven Isles. For the Jasper Allen who is crushed by the 
loss of his brig, has no kinship with the Allen that Conrad has 
portrayed in the earlier part of the tale, buoyant, hopeful, 
rich in verve, in energy, in dashing courage. His heroine is 
no less an anomaly. To believe that Freya Nelson, who, ra- 
diant as the dawn in whose glow she waved farewell to Jasper 
Allen, is the same Freya Nelson who, white and languid, dies 
of anemia at the end of the story is to believe that Diana War- 
wick betrayed Dacier or that Lady Babbie married Gavin 
Dishart. 

A similar charge lies against his Geoffrey Renouard in 
The Planter of Malata. Big, energetic, capable of a noble 
passion, Renouard becomes a sentimentalist and a suicide 
(swimming out to sea at night with his eyes fixed upon a bril- 
liant star) because a pretty woman is too ungenerous of soul 
to appreciate his love. In The Heart of Darkness Conrad has 
kept Kurtz in the background almost to the end of the story, en- 
dowing his name with a glamour which is reminiscent of Rider 
Haggard’s method in She. At last we are permitted to see 
kept Kurtz in the background almost to the end of the story, en- 
jealousy, the man whose name is one to conjure by in Altruria 
—and we behold a consumptive ghost, a skeleton shivering 
with ague, whom Conrad exhausts his skill in trying to invest 
with reality. As well attempt to re-create Cleopatra from a 
bone and a hank of hair! Kurtz is no fallen column the mys- 
tery of whose greatness may be guessed at. He is a wraith, 
a ghost, a shadow who, like the lovely figure in Balzac’s Un- 
known Masterpiece, has vanished beneath the very brush 
strokes of the artist. Here, as in Freya of the Seven Isles, Con- 
rad for the second time just failed to achieve a perfect thing. 

This failure when on the threshold of triumph is. surpris- 
ing, for both in Freya and in The Heart of Darkness Conrad 
had subjects which in sweep of elemental emotions were made 
for his fashioning. His style, his manner, his interest demand 
large subjects, the sea in its violent moods, the welter of tropi- 
cal vegetation, shipwrecks, the anguish of men in the fell clutch 
of circumstances. One recalls at random the retreat of Na- 
poleon’s army from Russia in The Duel; the Sofala quivering 
like a wounded animal as she strikes a sunken rock and foun- 
ders, deserted by all but her blind old captain; the naked 
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slaves like brown skeletons in The Heart of Darkness, each 
with an iron collar about his neck, with meagre breasts, dilated 
nostrils, and stony eyes, now toiling like beasts and now lying 
helpless in the languor of disease, abandoned and despairing. 

For Stevenson it was possible to write A Lodging for the 
Night on the one hand and Markheim on the other. But not 
so with Conrad. When he has essayed psychology apart from 
dramatic action he has never succeeded. He reminds one of a 
worker in bronze seeking to accommodate his muscular hands 
- to the demands of the goldsmith, or of the landscape painter 
attempting a miniature on ivory. Both The Return and Il 
Conde are failures. In each instance Conrad is attempting to 
scale the wall into the preserves of Henry James and Edith 
Wharton and, like Sentimental Tommy in his hour of tempta- 
tion, he is left hanging ignominiously upon the avenging 
spikes. But all the gifts of the gods are not vouchsafed to any 
mortal, even though he be a brilliant Slav who found his first 
models in France and his literary tongue in England. 

Most of Conrad’s stories are depressing and even tragic 
and yet he is not—in despite of a dozen omniscient critics—an 
unqualified pessimist. What they have called pessimism is 
an attitude of mind which is racial rather than individual and 
which belongs to the Celt no less than to the Slav. It is marked 
by abiding regret for the tender grace of dead yesterdays, a 
poignant sense of the “subtle melancholy of things touched 
by decay;” a sadness vague and pervasive like an autumnal 
haze; and finally an acquiescence in life with its unfulfilled 
desires, its unrealized hopes, its thwarted ambitions. In A 
Smile of Fortune Conrad says: “The further one ventures 
the better one understands how everything in our lives is com- 
mon, short, and empty.” What is this, after all, but the cry 
of the inspired writer: “ Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity,” 
deadly pessimism only to men in whose eyes this life is the be- 
all and the end-all. 

Something of the Greek notion (which is Celtic and 
Slavic as well) warns him that it is unsafe to be too happy, 
that upon our joy broods the shadow of sorrow or misfortune, 
that there is a kind of equalization everlastingly going on 
between our ills and our blessedness. Pitfalls catch the feet 
of the unwary as they laugh joyously to the stars. Jasper 
Allen “lived in a state of perpetual elation fit, perhaps, for 
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the seventh heaven, but not exactly safe in a world like ours.” 
Seek not happiness overmuch, warns the Greek, lest by attain- 
ing it you awaken the envy of the gods. You must not expect 
real happiness, says the Celt, in this valley of tears, for 


This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given; 
‘The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 
There’s nothing true but Heaven. 


To call that pessimism is to do new wrong to the most mis- 
understood race in history. 

But in all seriousness, does Conrad not leave one, like 
Maupassant and Hardy, overwhelmed at the thought of human 
creatures in the grip of fate, playthings of a malice at once 
cunning and purposeless? The answer is an emphatic “No!” 
For to Conrad’s mind life is not a “ long disease ” as that arch- 
poseur Pope pretended to find it, nor a thing not worth the 
living. In his philosophy there are high ideals of honor, no- 
bility, unselfishness, truth. He does not minimize the power 
of the human will nor defend weaknesses by proclaiming the 
innocence of their possessor. He is as deeply, though less ob- 
viously, a believer in retributive justice as Stevenson. If his 
men err they pay the price. There is no compromise with evil, 
and weaknesses of will exact their penalty. His people are not 
caught in the toils without a struggle, nor do they waste tears 
upon themselves, nor blame fate for their undoing. He does 
not preach that life is not worth while, which is the thought 
that lies at the very heart of pessimism, but he does teach that 
life is a struggle so grim that it evokes no laughter, save that 
which is akin to tears. “The days of this life are short and 
evil,” says 4 Kempis, “full of sorrows and miseries; where 
man is defiled with many sins, ensnared with many passions, 
racked with many fears, disquieted with many cares, dis- 
tracted with many curiosities, entangled with many vanities, 
encompassed with many errors, worn down with many labors, 
burthened with temptations, unmanned with delights, tor- 
mented with want.” There is Conrad in one sentence and if 
he be a pessimist his kinship is not with Maupassant and Gis- 
sing and Hardy, but with the Hebrew psalmist and the author 
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of the Imitation. Pessimism on the one hand and the noblest 
optimism on the other gaze upon man—his world a stage— 
through the same opera glasses, but from opposite ends. 

In writing Il Conde and The Return, Conrad wrote with 
his eye on Henry James; in The Partner, on Stevenson; in Tales 
of Unrest, on Maupassant; in Tomorrow, on Thomas Hardy. 
Whether or not he has studied The Apologia it is hard to say; 
but he is as sensitively aware as Newman of the isolation of 
every individual soul. In the hour of crisis each of us must 
play his own part, make his own fight, morally as isolated from 
his fellows as Crusoe upon his island. Conrad’s Slavic tem- 
perament, reénforced by his life upon the sea, has made him 
abidingly conscious of this truth, as when he speaks of “ the 
tremendous fact of our isolation, of the loneliness, im- 
penetrable and transparent, elusive and everlasting.” In no 
other writer of English fiction is this note so pervasive, so 
insistent; in no other work in the language is it so pronounced 
except in The Dream of Gerontius. 

When all is said, Conrad’s virtues are striking. For 
sheer power he has no equal in England or America, and 
though he can perpetrate such hopeless stuff as The Shadow 
Line, his best work can smile defiance at hostile criticism. He 
has turned a Slavic tributary into the broad stream of Eng- 
lish literature for the effect of which he can afford to wait 
for a confident and more catholic-minded tomorrow. Mean- 
while he has achieved a place among those immortals who like 
Scott and Cooper and Stevenson have known the lure of the 
deep, and have recounted the romance of those dauntless spirits 
“that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great 
waters.” 











































THE RECORD OF A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


BY ALBERT J. CARNOY, PH.D. 


==» victory in war finally rewards the nation that 
mi displays the greatest energy in action and the 
stanchest endurance in morale, so the future 
will belong to those who in this period of re- 
construction, work with the greatest resolution 
and the clearest understanding of the situation. Financial, 
industrial, commercial, political plans are in active prepara- 
tion in order to restore to the nations the resources on 
which their very life depends. But it is an old truth, which this 
harsh War has made most evident, that the moral forces are 
the decisive factors in the viability of nations or societies, since 
they are the only reason that makes them worth living and 
dying for. 

The University of Louvain was a moral force. It has 
shaped and inspired the minds of most of the men who have 
made Belgium prosperous, progressive, brave and Christian. 
The restoration of Belgium would be a mere fallacy if Louvain 
were not to rise out of its ruins with renewed vitality and 
greater prestige. 

But, in fact, Louvain did not belong to Belgium alone. 
For four centuries it has been one of the greatest centres of 
Catholic intellectuality. As the first and greatest of the Catho- 
lic Universities created in the nineteenth century to enable 
Catholics to participate in the great scientific movement of 
modern times without renouncing the principles of their Faith, 
its influence was gradually extending, thanks to its location in 
the heart of the most active area of material and moral civili- 
zation in Europe and the prestige of a glorious past. 

The old University of Louvain was founded in 1425, when 
the provinces of the Low Countries, united already by common 
economic interests and political and moral ideals, felt the need 
of an intellectual centre of their own. The Middle Ages had 
developed an exalted conception of the university, placing it 
entirely outside local governments and princely intrigues. The 
doctors with their facultas ubique docendi, traveled over 
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Europe and were welcomed in all the great schools of the time. 
In spite of the difficulties of transportation, the great figures of 
the time—notably three of those most closely associated with 
Louvain: Erasmus, Justus Lipsius, and Versalius—traveled 
even more than modern scholars and were, in all truth, citizens 
of a republic of intelligence. 

This high grade internationalism had its basis in the moral 
unity of the world; it disappeared in the intellectual upheaval 
of the sixteenth century and was replaced by the antique con- 
ception of the absolute sovereignty of the State. 

As the head of the medizval republic of nations, the Pope 
was the only person who could institute a university. The 
Alma Mater of Louvain, accordingly, was founded by an Act 
of Pope Martin V. This curious document was preserved in 
Holland since the French Revolution and given back to Lou- 
vain University on the seventy-fifth anniversary of its restora- 
tion, only to be destroyed in the burning of the library in 1914. 
It conferred the greatest privileges on the new institution, mak- 
ing it absolutely independent of the civil authorities of Louvain 
and of the Duchy. The rector was the repository of all juris- 
diction, both spiritual and secular, and was surrounded with 
brilliant pomp. In all ceremonies he took precedence over all 
the other authorities of the country. 

The institution enjoyed a rapid development, being pro- 
vided with scholarships and endowments. Colleges were built 
all over the city in the manner of Oxford and Cambridge. In 
the sixteenth century it was an oasis of peace in the midst of 
the religious and political struggles of the time, and it became 
the great intellectual centre of the North. It constantly played 
an important part in the development of humanism. 

By 1470 many editions of ancient writers had already been 
published at Louvain in the presses of John of Westphalia. 
The splendid collection in incunabula in Louvain’s library was 
due to that circumstance. It was one of the most important in 
the world and its disappearance can never cease to be re- 
gretted. 

In 1502, Erasmus settled at Louvain and gave a strong im- 
pulse to the study of antiquity. His efforts culminated in the 
foundation of the Collegium Trium Linguarum in which the 
new methods were to be applied to the study of Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin. The influence of this institution was considerable, 
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Among its graduates were Barthélemy Masson whom Francis 
I. intrusted with the direction of the Collége de France, 
founded on the model of the Louvain institutions, and Justus 
Lipsius, the great figure of humanism and philology in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. Allured by the ideas of 
the reformers, he lectured part of his life at Jena and at Ley- 
den, a university founded by the Dutch Calvinists in opposition 
to Louvain, but he soon returned to Louvain and to submission 
to the Church. 

While humanism was flourishing at Louvain other courses 
were hardly less brilliant. Mudaeus introduced there the so- 
called “ elegant method ” in the interpretation of Roman Law, 
which was then considered the supreme expression of law and 
equity in the courts of Europe. The faculty of medicine could 
boast among its graduates Vesalius, the founder of modern 
anatomy, who taught both at Louvain and in Italy. And in 
mathematics there was Adrianus Romanus, one of the inven- 
tors of modern algebra. 

But, in spite of its great scientific achievements, Louvain, 
from its origin up to our own times, has been especially promi- 
nent as a school of theology. 

By virtue of its part in the revival of piety, it exerted a 
strong moral influence in the fifteenth century. Two of its 
graduates deserve special mention: Jacques Wegns, who 
popularized the rosary in the Low Countries, and Paeschen, 
who introduced the devotion of the Way of the Cross in its 
modern form. In the doctrinal movement, the Faculty of 
Louvain, by a kind of instinct, always rejected the extreme 
solutions and worked for unity in Christianity. In the fifteenth 
century it sided with the Pope against the Basle Council, 
and in the person of one of its graduates, James of Hoog- 
straeten, it opposed, in Cologne, the teachings of Reuchlin. In 
the sixteenth century, it was scarcely shaken by Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, although it constantly worked for reform 
within the Church. Erasmus was very aggressive against the 
abuses of the time and was accused of leanings towards Prot- 
estantism, but, in fact, he always wanted the authorities of the 
Church to take measures against the things he was denouncing. 
“Who am I to decide anything concerning faith, if the Catholic 


1Cf. H. Thurston’s translation of Boudinhon’s Etude historique sur le Chemin de 
la Croiz., p. 139. 
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Church does not decide it herself. You ask me to follow 
Luther: I will do so willingly if he remains faithful to the 
Church.” * While humanism became in Italy a conception of 
life involving ethics as well as art, the more sedate tempera- 
ment of the Northern people restricted it to the school. With 
them it was simply a movement against decadent Scholasticism 
and an effort for better Latin, a better understanding of an- 
tiquity and progress in science.* 

Adrian Florensz represents this attitude very well. After 
having taught in Louvain and directed the education of 
Charles V., he succeeded Leo X. under the name of Adrian VI. 
The brilliant court of the Medici pontiff did not welcome the 
Northern Pope with much enthusiasm. He drastically cut out 
all ‘expenditures save those for spiritual purposes, and en- 
deavored to suppress all the abuses that were giving Luther a 
pretext for attacking the Papacy. He eagerly desired to re- 
store unity in the Church and sent to Nuremberg, in 1522, 
a delegate who promised the suppression of all the abuses in 
the Roman court while insisting on the execution of the Edict 
of Worms. Unfortunately Luther was not in the mood to 
agree. “The Pope,” so he had said, “is a magister noster from 
Louvain. In that high school such asses are being crowned. 
Satan is speaking through his mouth.” The failure of his sin- 
cere attempt to restore peace in the Church and unite the 
Christians against the Turks caused Adrian’s death. In the 
meantime the first condemnation of Luther by an official body 
of theologians had been pronounced, in 1519, by the Faculty of 
Louvain. 

But the intervention of the University was chiefly of a con- 
structive nature. It published several translations of the Bible 
and compiled a collection of propositions giving the orthodox 
view on the points most disputed in the sixteenth century. This 
Louvain confession proved a great success. It became the sum- 
mary of religious teaching in the Low Countries and did much 
to oppose the spread of Protestantism in an insidious form. It 
was endorsed by the government of Charles V. and provided a 
basis of discussion at the Council of Trent, in which five doctors 
of Louvain called upon as “ deputies to the councils” played 
an important part. 


2 Erasmi Opera Omnia, Ill col. 631. 
®De Wulf, Historia Philosophiea Scholasticew. Mem. Acad. Belg. t. 51. 
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Immediate contact with the Protestants and the desire of 
doing constructive work, kept the Louvain theologians in a 
state of constant intellectual activity. They decided to go to 
the sources of Catholic doctrine. They undertook the correc- 
tion of the text of the Vulgate of Gratian’s decree and made a 
special study of St. Augustine’s work. This led to the treatises 
of Baius and Jansenius which were to raise controversies that 
ended in the acceptance of the views of Rome. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Louvain 
suffered its share in the general depression of life in the Low 
Countries to the south, at that time transformed into the cockpit 
of Europe. It had a period of quieter but no less beneficent 
activity than formerly, and out of it emerge some names such 
as that of Rega, the great physician, and Minckeleers, the young 
priest who contributed to the invention of the balloon. It was 
then that many Irish priests were educated at Louvain, where 
there was a well-known monastery of Irish Dominicans. At 
the end of the eighteenth century Louvain waged a long con- 
test against Josephism, a doctrine which would confer upon the 
State powers properly belonging to the authorities of the 
Church. ; 
From 1795 it was engaged in conflict with the French revo- 
lutionary government. The faculty refused to share in the cult 
for the Etre Supréme, to suppress the Sundays; and, in 1797, 
refused to take an oath of allegiance to the Constitution de 
l'an III. The Rector was sent to Cayenne, many professors were 
imprisoned, and the colleges were closed. “Since we have 
to perish,” said the Rector, “let us fall nobly, defending our 
holy Faith, our ancient, honest and Christian customs! The 
last glory of this University will be to have refused to bow 
slavishly to the dictates of despotism and to lose our honor un- 
der the attacks of the enemies of the Church.” 

When in 1834 the University was restored as the “ Catho- 
lic University of Louvain,” with the bishops of Belgium as its 
trustees, it was simply revived with the same characteristics it 
had always possessed. It is a survival of the old Christian con- 
ception of a Studium generale. It is divided in the same way 
as in former times with the sole difference that the Faculty of 
Arts has been split into a Faculty of Philosophy and Letters 
and a Faculty of Sciences. Louvain, therefore, has at present 
five faculties: Theology, Law, Medicine, Philosophy and Let- 
ters, and Sciences. 
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The Faculty of Theology has precedence over all the others, 
and many interesting features of the old ceremonial still attend 
the bestowal of the degree of Doctor in Theology. The mem- 
bers of all the faculties accompany the new doctor to St. 
Peter’s Cathedral in caps and gowns where he kneels before 
the old statue of the Holy Virgin as Sedes Sapientiz. For- 
merly, upon the conclusion of this ceremony, he was taken to 
the Salle de Promotions artistically adorned with old paint- 
ings—now destroyed—where he had to answer to the objec- 
tions made by the members of a large audience, some of whom 
were renowned theologians from abroad. The attacks could 
bear either upon the special subject of his dissertation or upon 
forty theses which were printed and distributed to the audi- 
ence. The discussion was conducted chiefly in Latin, although 
for twenty years or more the main dissertation has more fre- 
quently been written in a modern language. As is well known, 
the doctorate in theology of Louvain is the most difficult to ob- 
tain. Its prerequisites are a course of four years of theology 
at the seminary, followed by six years at the University. The 
number of these doctors does not exceed one or two each year. 
The influence of the new Louvain Faculty of Theology has been 
very important. Van Hoonsacker and Ladeuze (the present 
Rector) have secured a reputation for sound scholarship by 
their critical studies on the Bible; Cauchie has founded a 
school of Church History which counts several graduates in 
the United States; de Harlez, with his pupils Colinet and Casar- 
telli (now Bishop of Salford, England), have done constructive 
work in the history of religions. 

The School of Philosophy has developed greatly in the 
last twenty years through the efforts of Mercier (now Cardi- 
nal Mercier) who, at the invitation of Leo XIII., under- 
took the study of St. Thomas’ philosophy with the view of de- 
veloping his system, and adapting it to the results of modern 
science. Students have flocked to that school of neo-Scholasti- 
cism from all the countries of the world. 

Profound as has been the influence of Louvain on the 
clergy, it has been hardly less so on the laity which forms four- 
fifths of its students. In this respect Louvain has been a most 
interesting experiment. Belgium was the only country in our 
times which had a Catholic government and this had been 
the case, without interruption, since 1884. If asked the reason 
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for this, no Belgian would hesitate a minute to ascribe it to the 
intellectual and moral influence of the University of Louvain 
throughout the country. This influence springs first of all 
from the scientific prestige of the institution, a prestige 
greater than that of the other Belgian universities.* Although 
there are unbelievers in Belgium, both learned and ignorant, 
her young men are not exposed—as is often the case else- 
where—to the danger of losing their Faith because they find 
science associated with indifference to religion. The mere 
presence at Louvain of a large and prominent body of lay- 
men, who are both scholars and Christians, furnishes an 
especially inspiring and suggestive example. 

Defections among Louvain graduates are rare. A very 
large proportion of the professional and public men in 
the cities and the villages of Belgium are good Catholics and 
give active support to Catholic organizations. There is 
esprit de corps among them and they constitute the backbone 
of the organization of.the Catholic Party. This political group 
would never have been able to maintain its prestige-had it not 
remained constantly under the intellectual guidance of Lou- 
vain. Most of its leaders, most of the “ministers” it gave to 
Belgium were Louvain graduates, often even Louvain profes- 
sors, such as Thonissen, Delcourt, Descamps, Nyssens, Van 
den Heuvel, Helleputte, Poullet and others. Moreover, from 
1870, the evolution of ideas in the Party received its impulse in 
the University, which constantly imbued with a modern spirit 
the young men gradually replacing the older generation in 
committees, clubs and organizations for social work. 

It is in Louvain, for instance, that the doctrinal conflict 
concerning the participation of Catholics in a liberal gov- 
ernment received a solution based on the facts (as in Amer- 
ica) rather than on the theories of the extremists represented 
by Professor Perrin. It is in this spirit that the Belgian Catho- 
lics were soon to conduct against the so-called Liberals a cam- 
paign for the preservation of religious teaching in the schools. 
Their tolerance, contrasting sharply with the violent policy of 
their adversaries, did much to gain and keep the favor of the 


*The new University can set forth names of men in the most varied fields of 
knowledge who have acquired a universal reputation, such as those of Willems in the 
Study of Antiquity, Moeller in History, De Wulf in History. Van Beneden, J. B. Car- 
noy, G. Gilson, etc., in Zodlogy and Biology. Denys and Van Gehuchten in Medi- 
cine, de la Vallée Poussin, in Mathematics, de Dorlodet in Geology, A. Dumot, the dis- 
coverer of the Campine coal basin, Reusens in Palzography, etc. 
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Belgian public, instinctively hostile to all kinds of radi- 
calism. 

In the question of suffrage also, the Catholics proved more 
liberal than the “Liberals” who were afraid to lose the in- 
fluence of the bourgeoisie of the cities which supported them. 
Professor Nyssens of Louvain introduced universal suffrage, 
with the interesting compliment of additional votes to col- 
lege graduates, and to some categories of citizens especially in- 
terested in a good government. The system was soon after 
completed by Proportional Representation, which is now ad- 
vocated in many countries. 

Meanwhile the workmen were raising their voice in a 
more and more insistent manner for reforms in the condition 
of the laboring class. The bourgeoisie, both Catholic and 
Liberal, were reluctant to depart from Manchesterism and 
make the sacrifices which social legislation would impose upon 
them. Here again the impulse came, to a large extent, from 
Louvain. Mabille and Vliebergh initiated the rising genera- 
tions of young men into their social duties, while Professor 
Helleputte was one of the pioneers of the Catholic labor party, 
“Christian Democracy,” which in parallelism with the So- 
cialists tends to group the workmen in the trade unions. The 
movement was encouraged by the celebrated encyclical, Rerum 
Novarum. It gradually overcame a stubborn resistance on the 
part of the conservative Catholics, and, in 1914, the Christian 
trades unions had grown numerous and were becoming a real 
power. Louvain was generally the seat of the congresses of the 
Catholic democratic organizations. One special aspect of this 
movement is the effort towards suppressing the difference in 
language between the people and the upper classes in Flan- 
ders, which interferes seriously with the intellectual and ma- 
terial development of the Flemish population. In this also 
Louvain students played an important part. One of them, F. 
Van Canwelaert, is at present the most prominent leader of 
the movement. It is inspired by the contemporary ideal of 
a truly democratic national community with unity of culture 
and language and a spirit of collaboration between the classes. 
This must prevail in the new nations, regenerated by this War 
or born from it and destined—so we all hope—to be partners 
in a great.“ society of nations,” solidified by the acceptance 
of the same ideals. 
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tion of this conception of the State, has also found pioneers 
among the Louvain Catholics. Ministers Beernaert and 
Descamps have been active in the sessions of the Hague Con- 
ference, and Professor Van den Heuvel, the Belgian represen- 
tative at the Vatican during this War, will defend the same 
ideals, as Belgium’s delegate, at the Peace Conference. 

It will also be to the eternal honor of Louvain that she has 
given to the Church Cardinal Mercier, who victoriously raised 
the great voice of Christianity amid the din of battle and the 
unbridling of the war fury. 

In the reconstruction of Belgium and also in the restora- 
tion of the ideals on which rocieties and nations should be re- 
built if they are to live, Louvain should have occupied a promi- 
nent place. The criminal fire which, in 1914, destroyed the 
precious library with all the objects connecting Louvain with 
its glorious- past, together with three hundred thousand 
volumes, eight hundred incunabula and nine hundred and fifty 
manuscripts, the loss of the University archives, the damage 
wrought to the scientific equipment and the serious endanger- 
ing of Louvain’s sources of income, may prevent the institution 
from reviving when its work and its influence are most needed. 
This, of course, the Belgian Catholics will try to obviate. In 
the immense work of reconstruction, they will not forget the 
centre of culture which has shaped their minds during so many 
centuries and has victoriously upheld the traditional ideals 
of their country. That the fate of Louvain has attracted the 
attention of the whole intellectual world comforts them. They 
feel especially honored that an international committee was 
constituted, in 1915, under the presidency of M. Imbart de la 
Tour, to give to the restoration of Louvain the character of a 
tribute from the entire intellectual world to one of its oldest 
and greatest centres of culture. A national section of that com- 
mittee has now been formed in the United States under the 
presidency of Nicholas Murray Butler, and Belgians rejoice 
to find on the list the names of Cardinal Gibbons, Right Rev. 
Henry Gabriels, Right Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, and other prom- 
inent men. Special interest in Louvain on the part of Ameri- 
can Catholics will result in cementing the relations be- 


_ tween the Church in the United States and Louvain Univer- 


sity which have always been cordial. The American Seminary, 
now practically incorporated into the University, has-given to 
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the Church in this country a great num*.. of priests and 
bishops. 

The number of American students in the schools of The- 
ology, Church History, Philosophy and Science was steadily in- 
creasing before the War, and the special relations of friendship 
between the United States and Belgium during this War can- 
not fail to tighten the bonds of friendship between Louvain and 
the Catholic institutions in this country. 

As the Rome of the North, located at the crossing of the 
most important roads of civilization in Europe, Louvain with 
its old traditions of Catholicism and learning is especially well 
situated to become the connecting link between Catholic cul- 
ture in the Old and in the New World. 

By holding out a brotherly hand to the stricken University 
at the critical hour, the Church in America is laying the foun- 
dations for a structure that can prove a most important factor 
in the future development of Christian civilization. 































GLENDALOCH. 


BY JULIAN JOHNSTONE, 


In all the world mirificent oa 
There’s nothing so magnificent F 
As Glendaloch, the golden, where the wild wave falls. q 
Not Silveretta glimmering 5 
Nor Adamello shimmering 
Were fairer, brighter, rarer than those bold, blue walls. 


The very air of Paradise 
Empurples all the summer skies: 
The music and magic of May is in the rills. 
The Lake of Como luminous, 
The Falls of Rhine voluminous 
Afford no scene so lovely as the Wicklow hills. 
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The blackbird’s song is sweeter, there: 
The summer is completer, there: 
Roses, there, are fragrant as an Angel’s ruby mouth. 
The granites red and azuline, 
The lakes of lucent opaline 
Are fairer than Sicilia, and the sweet, sweet South. 


Like chiming-bells in Maryland, 
The silver flutes of Fairyland 
Are ringing and are singing where the foxgloves blow: 
And red-birds gaily flittering 
Where runs the river glittering 
Make Glendaloch the glory of the bright world below. 


The scarlet roses tremulous 
Like Red Cross soldiers emulous 
Are climbing up the cliff for a footing on the wall. 
And waters wild and thunderful 
Adown the valley wonderful 
In floods of mighty music and emerald glory fall. 


Like petals of the glimmering 
Sun-Rose of Day, the shimmering 
Bright butterflies are blown now upon the balmy breeze: 
And like to yellow daffodils 
A-fading on the sapphire hills 
The sunset lights are paling along the level leas. 





O would that in this beautiful 
Loved land of children dutiful 
Where Summer floats her rainbow-banner from the Tower 
Mid waterfalls melodious 
And mountain summits glorious, 
*T were mine to dwell till Heaven’s bell rings for me the hour! 




















CHRIST IN TYPE AND PROPHECY. 
BY CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. 


—— iE have considered the conception of Christ that St. 
mi Paul, enlightened by direct revelation, had 
formed for himself, and all that he claimed for 
wena his Divine Master; we have seen likewise all 
[Citees=— 8G) that Christ claimed for Himself, and whither He 
sought to lead those who believed in Him. Not, as has been 
explained, that these claims were always urged openly and 
explicitly; but still those who were in good faith had more than 
enough light to guide them. Now we may go back yet fur- 
ther, as far back as ever we can go at all, and see Christ fore- 
shadowed before He came. He was foreshadowed both in 
word and deed, that is to say, both in type and prophecy. Our 
title, therefore, has been chosen simply as the most fitting de- 
scription of the subject-matter; it is also well-known as the 
title of an admirable work by that veteran Biblical scholar, 
Father A. J. Maas, S.J., to which the reader may be referred 
for a more adequate treatment of the subject. 

What is a type? Confining ourselves to matters of 
exegesis, we may say that a type is a person or fact or incident 
which is intended by God to signify or represent some other 
person or fact or incident. That types are to be found in the 
Biblical narratives, in the sense that the sacred writer takes 
them to be such and represents his characters as doing the 
same, the greatest unbeliever will hardly deny, however he 
may explain it. It may be enough to point to those words of 
Our Lord, “ Henceforth thou shalt catch men;” ? the catch of 
fish, in the mind of Our Lord and in the mind of the writer, is 
a type of the catching of men, and no sane man can doubt 
that that is truly the sense of the passage. But in this article we 
have to deal with types of Christ, with Messianic types, wherein 
there is, of course, ampler room for skepticism. The un- 
believer—using the word in a rather wide sense, seeing that 
nowadays Protestant canons and even Protestant bishops come 
under the same condemnation—the unbeliever may feel in 
1 Luke v. 10. 
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honor bound to “hack his way through” the historical evi- 
dence for miracle and prophecy, but at types he can afford to 
smile. And, indeed, we had best leave him smiling; types are 
rather for the believer; they enlighten and console him, while 
their use in practical controversy is small. 

That there are types in the Old Testament is clear from 
the New Testament itself and from the teaching and tradition 
of the Church in all ages, and is an article of faith. There is 
no need to prove this here, but the student may be referred to 
Father Pesch’s monumental work De Inspiratione, where he 
treats of the typical sense. A certain caution needs to be ob- 
served in speaking of types. We are not free to make a type of 
anything we please, but we need some justification in Scripture 
or tradition. To assert a type is to assert that God Himself in- 
tended some event or the like to bear this special meaning, 
and to know the mind of God in the matter we need the light 
of revelation. Many types are indicated in the New Testa- 
ment, and some others in tradition; apart from these, it seems 
more reverent and, as a rule, obviously more veracious to 
abstain from propounding, not to say inventing types, and to 
content ourselves with speaking merely of an accommodated 
sense. As a matter of fact there is ample warrant in the 
Fathers of the Church for suggesting an accommodated mean- 
ing for the words of Holy Scripture which objectively is not 
in them, not being intended either by Almighty God or His 
interpreter as the literal or typical sense; these hallowed words 
in any case have an unction of their own,.and the lesson, 
couched in such terms, sinks in more deeply. 

Of the many types let us take but one, perhaps the most 
significant of all, the paschal lamb. The story how Moses cele- 
brated the first passover is told in Exodus xii. “ By faith,” we 
are told,? “he celebrated the passover and the sprinkling of 
the blood.” How gladly had we seen the theme worked out 
in that mighty epistle, wherein it would have fitted so well! 
Nor can we easily suppose St. Philip to have been silent touch- 
ing the paschal lamb when he spoke * of Him Who was “ led as 
a lamb to the slaughter” in his exposition of Isaiah liii., a 
homily which again we find it hard to have lost. St. Peter, in 
1 Peter i. 19, may well have had in mind the “lamb without 
blemish” of Exodus xii. 5, but he too refrains from enlarging 


*Heb. xi. 28. * Acts vili. 32. 
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on that aspect of Christ’s death. St. Paul, on the other hand, 
in 1 Corinthians v. 6-8, touches on the subject in brief but preg- 
nant words: “Know you not that a little leaven leaveneth 
all the dough? Cleanse out the old leaven, that you may be 
new dough, free from leaven, as, indeed, you are. For our 
passover hath been sacrificed, even Christ. Wherefore let us 
hold festival, not with old leaven nor with leaven of malice 
and villainy, but with unleavened bread of innocence and 
truth.” This epistle was probably written about the time of the 
passover, and the true passover for Christians, the Apostle 
says, is Christ. 

But what shall we say of St. John? “Behold the lamb 
of God, behold Him Who taketh away the sin of the world; ” * 
Like St. Paul, St. John had learnt his first lesson well. To St. 
Paul Christ had said: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” 
And ever after the Apostle’s central doctrine was the corporate 
identity, so to speak, of the Christian with Christ in His Mysti- 
cal Body. To His young namesake and disciple—indeed, his 
relative, seeing that their mothers both appear to have been 
related to Our Blessed Lady—the Baptist had pointed out the 
true Lamb of God, even at the time when before their eyes, 
very likely, those other lambs were being taken to Jerusalem 
for the feast. How deep the lesson sank, the Johannine writ- 
ings still bear witness; and incidentally we are furnished with 
another link between the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. 
To put it in the guise of statistics, of the three words which 
occur in the New Testament for “lambs,” one is found only 
in Luke x. 3 (arnas), and is allied to arnion; and amnos is used 
in Acts viii. 32 (the word being repeated from Isaiah liii. 7) 
and 1 Peter i. 19, otherwise only in John i. 29, 36 (in both cases 
the Baptist’s words). But arnion we find only in John xxi. 15 
and in the Apocalypse, and there we find it twenty-eight times. 
It is hardly too much to say that “the Lamb” is the central 
figure of the Apocalypse; after the first four chapters there are 
but few that contain no reference to Him, and to set forth all 
that St. John has to say on the subject would be to write a 
small commentary on the work. It is well worthy of our pious 
meditation, and for the passage that supplies a key to the whole 
we may go to his gospel, to John xix. 36, where his solemn wit- 
ness ends with the explanation: “ For these things came to pass 
‘John 1. 29. 
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that the Scripture might be fulfilled, ‘ not a bone of Him shall 
be broken.’” The quotation is from Exodus xii. 46; the while 
the Jews were celebrating their passover, Christ, the true 
Paschal Lamb and saving Sacrifice, was fulfilling that type 
upon the cross. And the bones were to remain whole for a 
glorious resurrection, that the Lamb might reign over the re- 
deemed. 

Let this much, then, suffice for this one type, so rich in 
deepest meaning, and let this one type suffice for all. At least, 
it may suffice where there is type and no more. But by a cer- 
tain compenetration a type, or rather what is said of the type, 
may contain within itself what is proper to the antitype, which 
glows through, as it were, and manifests in large outline what 
we might only vaguely distinguish if our eyes were closed to 
all save the type itself. This mingling of type and prophecy we 
naturally come to consider next; and we cannot have a better 
guide in the matter than the Angelic Doctor himself, who was 
no less wide and deep as an exegete than as a theologian. In 
the preface to his commentary on the Psalms he writes as 
follows: 

“Prophecies are sometimes uttered about things which 
existed at the time in question, but are not uttered primarily 
with reference to them, but in so far as they are a figure of 
things to come; and therefore the Holy Ghost has provided that 
when such prophecies are uttered, some details should be in- 
serted which go beyond the actual thing done, in order that 
the mind may be raised to the thing signified. Thus in Daniel 
many things are said of Antiochus as a figure of Antichrist; 
wherefore some things are therein read which were not accom- 
plished in the case of Antiochus, but will be fulfilled in An- 
tichrist. Thus, too, some things are read about the kingdom 
of David and Solomon, which were not to find fulfillment in 
the kingdom of these men, but they have been fulfilled in the 
kingdom of Christ, in figure of Whom they were said. Such 
is Psalm Ixxi., ‘ Give to the king thy judgment, O God,’ which 
according to its title deals with the kingdom of David and 
Solomon, but there is something said therein which exceeds the 
power of that kingdom, viz., ‘In his days shall justice spring 
up, and abundance of peace, till the moon be taken away,’ and 
again, ‘ He shall rule from sea to sea, and from the river unto 
the ends,’ etc. This psalm therefore is expounded of the king- 
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dom of Solomon, in so far as it is a figure of the kingdom 
of Christ, in Whom all things there said shall be ful- 
filled.” 

In writing thus St. Thomas doubtless had in mind St. 
Jerome’s commentary on Daniel xi. 21 ss., wherein the latter 
gives it as the current Catholic opinion of his day that An- 
tiochus was a type of Antichrist, “and that what befell An- 
tiochus beforehand in part, is to be accomplished in Antichrist 
in full. And that this is the wont of Holy Writ, to anticipate in 
types the truth of things that are to be, as in what is said of the 
Lord Saviour in Psalm Ixxi., which has Solomon’s name pre- 
fixed to it, whereas all that is said of Him cannot apply to 
Solomon. For he did not endure ‘ with the sun and before the 
moon, throughout all generations,’ nor did he ‘rule from sea 
to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth,’ nor did 
‘all nations serve him,’ nor did his name endure before the 
sun,’ nor were ‘all the tribes of the earth blessed in him,’ nor 
did ‘ all nations magnify him.’ But in part and, as it were, in a 
shadow and image of the truth these things were anticipated in 
Solomon, that they might be more perfectly fulfilled in the 
Lord Saviour. As therefore the Saviour has both Solomon 
and the other holy men as a type of his coming, so Antichrist 
has that most wicked king Antiochus. . .” 

And, indeed, is not such a method of exposition found in 
the first discourse of St. Peter himself, both in Acts ii. 16-21 
and Acts ii. 25-32? But not to linger on the exegesis of such 
passages, we may notice that this principle of compenetration 
was set forth at length by one whom Cardinal Billot® has 
called “one of the princes of modern exegesis,” M. Abbé Le 
Hir, formerly professor at St. Sulpice, who died in 1868. Car- 
dinal Billot himself, in a series of articles in the Etudes on the 
Parousia, begun in June, 1917, has based much of his own 
work on M. Le Hir and has quoted largely from him. M. Le 
Hir’s treatment of the subject is to be found in Etudes 
Bibliques, a collection of former articles, etc., of his, collected 
into two volumes and published after his death, in 1869, by M. 
l’Abbé Grandvaux, Director of St. Sulpice; the relevant article 
is entitled, De l’interprétation des prophéties. Here it is at 
once more interesting and more important to quote for the 
most part Cardinal Billot himself.. The article most to our pur- 

® Rtudes, June 5, 1917, p. 557, 
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pose is the first of the series, in the Etudes for June 5, 1917. 
His Eminence insists that prophecy differs from history in its 
perspective,® its subject-matter,’ and the end it has in view.* 
As regards the subject-matter, which is the heading that chiefly 
concerns us, it is the function of prophecy to set forth an 
event in all its bearings, such as it is in the scheme of 
Divine Providence. “In prophetic oracle the subject- 
matter becomes twofold, and is shared between two series 
of events (in French, plans), the one farther off, wherein is 
the chief, the major, the more important event, occupying as 
such the background in the general perspective; the other 
nearer, wherein is the event that I might say belongs to the fore- 
ground, prior to the principal event in the order of time, but 
destined by God in the arrangements of His providence to be 
the figure thereof, the type,-the rough draught, and therefore 
also the living prelude.” ® 

One more enunciation of the same phenomenon may be 
cited from Father Pesch’s work De Inspiratione, already re- 
ferred to; as a matter of fact the following translation is that 
given in the Westminster Version in the note on Mark xiii. 4: 

“When there is question of prophecy by fact or of types, 
the prophet sees the unity which exists in the divine mind 
between the event signifying and the event signified, and 
therefore speaks of type and antitype without discriminating 
between them; moreover as these two, in the intention of God, 
are part of one and the same design of providence, the prophet 
assigns to the type itself [or better, passes from the description 
of the mere type to enlarge upon] that complete accomplish- 
ment of the divine promise which belongs to the antitype 
alone.” *° 

How rich a field of vision is opened by such a treatment 
of types, the example of Psalm Ixxi. has already perhaps suf- 
ficiently shown. But one more may be reproduced from Car- 
dinal Billot’s vivid pages, by reason of its great importance. 
After quoting Isaiah vii. 13-16, he writes: 

“ Here there is undeniably question of the Messiah, of Him 
who to this beautiful name of Emmanuel will unite others no 
less significant, enumerated in a following chapter, those of 
Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Father of Eternity, a 
Prince of Peace. But what are we to say? Did Isaiah believe in 

* Page 551. T Page 553 ® Page 558. * Page 556. %” De Inspiratione, p. 506. 
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the immediate fulfillment of his oracle, and consequently in the 
immediate coming of the Messiah, that he should reckon thus 
by the age of the wonderful child the time when Judah should 
be delivered from the grasp of the two confederate kings, and 
the enemy country (Syria and Samaria, Damascus and 
Ephraim) be ravaged and devastated? Or must one perhaps 
twist from their natural meaning these significant words, 
‘For before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose 
the good, the land whose two kings thou abhorrest shall be 
forsaken?’ (Isaiah vii. 16.) But let us distinguish the accom- 
plishment of the oracle in the person of the true Emmanuel, 
from its preliminary accomplishment in the person of the 
figurative Emmanuel; for see, there is another mysterious 
child upon the scene, who is about to be conceived, who is 
about to be born, to whom a symbolic name will be given, a 
guarantee to the house of David of deliverance from the 
danger wherewith it is menaced before the time be come for 
the first stammerings of the new-born babe. This is the child 
of whom the prophet says, a few lines lower down, ‘And I 
went to the prophetess, and she conceived and bore a son. And 
the Lord said to me, Call him Maher-shalal-hash-baz,™ for be- 
fore the child know how to cry, My father, my mother, the 
riches of Damascus and the spoils of Samaria shall be carried 
away before the king of Assyria.’ And in him, in this child, 
the Emmanuel oracle shall receive forthwith a first fulfillment, 
certain pledge of the second, which it will only have several 
centuries later, but then no longer in the shadow of a figure, 
but in the fullness of reality.” * 

The Cardinal then again quotes some words from Le 
Hir: 

“ The Messiah whom Isaiah announces in such magnificent 
terms, is only later to appear in person, but He is about to be 
born in figure. There will be born, then, a child of Isaiah, and 
the symbolic name which will be given him before his concep- 
tion will denote the impending devastation of Damascus and 

‘Ephraim, or, in a higher sense, Hell vanquished and despoiled 
by the Messiah.” “It would be easy,” continues Cardinal Bil- 
lot, “to multiply examples of these prophecies with a double 
accomplishment, wherewith Scripture abounds, intimately con- 

41 Literally translated, probably, ‘“‘ Swift booty, speedy prey.” 

13 Btudes, June 20, 1917, pp. 695, 696. 
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nected as they are with the economy, already set forth, of 
figurative events which Divine Wisdom destined to be from 
age to age so many first representations and effectual anticipa- 
tions of the mysteries of our religion.” It were a labor of 
love, also, to set them forth in these pages; but it is time to 
pass to prophecies which refer to Christ exclusively. Here a 
couple must suffice; the material is too vast to be dealt with 
in a single article, except by way of indicating general outlines 
and a few examples. 

Our first passage may well be from the book of Genesis, the 
prophecy of Jacob touching Judah in Genesis xlix. 10. It is ex- 
plicitly a prophecy of what is to befall “at the end of the 
days.” As to the meaning of these words, the Oxford Hebrew 
Dictionary * seems to be right in calling them “a prophetic 
phrase denoting the final period of the history as far as the 
speaker’s perspective reaches; the sense thus varies with the 
context, but it often equals the ideal or Messianic future.” It 
is natural, therefore, that Judah’s Messianic glory should be 
portrayed when the turn of that patriarch and tribe comes; the 
context is decidedly in favor of Messianic prophecy. The cor- 
rect translation of the passage appears to be: 


The sceptre shall not pass from Judah, 

Nor the staff from between his feet, 

Until he come whose it is, 

And to him shall be the obedience of the peoples. 


The “ staff ” is the commander’s staff, held like a standard be- 
tween the feet; Judah rules in peace and commands in war. 
The critical verse is the third, and to that we may confine our 
attention. The rendering here given has an overwhelming 
mass of textual authority behind it. It is the rendering of the 
Peshitta, or what may be called the Syriac Vulgate: also of the 
Targum Onkelos, or earliest Aramaic paraphrase, and of the 
later Jerusalem Targum: and of the Septuagint and Old Latin 
versions, which clearly suppose the Hebrew text for which we 
are contending, but besides the translation given above, also 
show, occasionally, a less good rendering of it: “Until that 
which is his shall come.” 

Before we speak of the rest of the textual evidence a word . 
of explanation is necessary. The Hebrew letters, in which 


’ Brown. Driver. Briggs. p. 31. 
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alone the original text was written, are all consonants, only a 
few of these consonants being also used in certain circum- 
stances to signify vowels. An elaborate system of marks or 
points, mostly below the letters, was introduced by the rabbis 
somewhere after the fifth century A.D., partly to signify all the 
vowels and partly to guide the reader in public recitation in the 
matter of pauses, etc. Now the complete reading presupposed 
above by the words, “ whose it is ” is shelloh, but the only part 
originally written would be the three letters sh-l-h, the / not 
requiring to be written twice. How those three letters were 
taken the evidence already adduced amply shows. The only 
rival to the three letters as a reading is that of the Massoretic 
or traditional rabbinical text, which puts in a fourth letter, 
the letter used for the vowel i, thus, shil-h, read always as 
shiloh, with no very obvious meaning, but taken in the Angli- 
can versions as a proper name, “until Shiloh come.” But 
there is an absolute consensus of early authorities against this 
intrusion of the i, so much so that if there were a few more 
instances of the same kind of thing, we should be driven to sup- 
pose a deliberate falsification of the text, which as things are 
can scarcely be in question. Forty manuscripts of the Mas- 
soretic text itself have only the three consonants, and like- 
wise the Samaritan Pentateuch, and in reality St. Jerome’s 
Vulgate also; for the rendering, “he that is to be sent,” is ob- 
viously due to the last of the three letters, the soft h, being 
read by mistake as the hard h, which is very like it. There can 
be no question of an i having been present in the Hebrew orig- 
inal. One more complication; the reading “ Shiloh” might be 
adopted, even with the three letters only, but everything is 
against this, for it gives no satisfactory meaning and, as has 
been said, all the early evidence which does show how the 
three letters were taken is against it. 

Such is the textual argument, sufficiently simplified, it 
is hoped, to be intelligible to the general reader. There are 
one or two grammatical difficulties in the rendering adopted, 
but they are far from insoluble, and are not worth discussing 
here. As for the substance of the prophecy itself, the accom- 
plishment of it is fairly obvious. The Jews were practically 
self-governing down to the time of the Machabees, notwith- 
standing the short exile even of Judah, and some periods of 
oppression, notwithstanding also the fact that after the exile, 
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more especially, their country formed part of larger empires. 
It is the Herods and the Romans that mark the real end of self- 
government; it is in the lifetime of Christ Himself that Rome 
begins to govern Judah directly. We cannot but think of 
this prophecy when we repeat that Christ “suffered under 
Pontius Pilate.” 

From one of the earliest we may pass to one of the latest 
prophecies, that of Malachy i. 11, where again the context 
urgently demands a prophecy of this kind, of the total abolition 
of the Mosaic system of sacrifice, which is being carried out in 
such a mean and unworthy spirit. Let the priests take the vic- 
tims they think good enough for God to the governor, the 
Jewish representative of the Persian suzerain, and see what he 
will say! God will no more accept an offering from them! 
And then comes the verse which, as the former Louvain pro- 
fessor, Canon van Hoonacker, says in his admirable treat- 
ment of it in his large edition of the Minor Prophets,* “can 
only be understood as presenting a feature of the divine cult 
proper to the Messianic era.” The prophet speaks once more 
_ in God’s name, and we are transported to that era, although 
grammatically the construction is in present time—at least 
that seems the better interpretation, though there is ample 
warrant in Malachy himself ** for simply translating by the 
future, if that be thought smoother. But this point is not in dis- 
pute. The important words may be rendered thus, “In every 
place incense is offered to my name, and a pure oblation,” or 
else, since the word rendered “ incense ” may possibly be itself 
a participle, “incense is offered, sacrifice is brought to my 
name, even a pure oblation,” or else again, but with a deletion 
of a letter, the necessity for which makes this rendering less 
likely, “there is sent up in smoke, there is offered, a pure 
oblation.” Thus is the one great and universal sacrifice of the 
Gentiles foretold; and what the present writer has long felt to 
be the clinching argument for this prophecy, as for the pre- 
ceding, lies in the truly desperate attempts of non-Catholic 
and more or less rationalistic writers to get out of it! 

One last important question may be briefly touched. In 
speaking of St. Paul’s, and again of Christ’s own presentment 
of His claims, emphasis was laid on Christ’s Divinity; is not 


% Les Douze Petits Prophétes, p. 713. 
11, 3; ili. 1, 17. 
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this, then, foretold in the Old Testament? A word of caution 
here seems necessary. The names given to the Messiah by 
Isaiah, “ Emmanuel,” ** “Mighty God,” *" might seem to put 
the question beyond all dispute. But we have to remember 
that such names are found often enough borne by ordinary 
mortals; indeed, as the copula (“is,” “are,” etc.) is never ex- 
pressed in Hebrew, we cannot tell for certain whether, for 
example, we should render Emmanuel “God with us,” or 
“God is with us,” in which latter case the name might even 
more easily be purely symbolic. And the same is true of the 
other names, such as Josedec (or Yehozadak, “God [is] 
righteous,” Aggeus i. 1), and the Holy Name itself (Yehoshua, 
Yeshua, or Josue, “Jehovah [is] salvation”), which occurs 
fairly often in the Old Testament. Still, the names, given in — 
Isaiah with such emphasis, were a strong indication, empha- 
sized again by such passages as those we have seen in Psalm 
Ixxi., and again by not a few such as Isaiah xl., signifying that 
it was in truth God Himself Who was waiting to come to His 
people. For us, looking upon them all in the light of after 
events, they are enough; but perhaps we are apt to forget 
how inconceivable the Incarnation would of necessity appear 
to any mortal mind before it actually took place. At least we 
can say that when Our Lord was actually there to lead them 
on by word and work, then they should have followed, and 
in doing so they would have understood all that went be- 
fore. 

Edersheim at the beginning of his Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah quotes two sayings from the Talmud: “All the 
prophets prophesied only of the days of the Messiah,” and 
again, “ The world was created only for the Messiah.” And, 
indeed, all things were, and are, to be brought to a head in 
Christ; ** unity with Him, as we saw, is the end put before the 
Christian in the New Covenant, to which all creatures are to 
help, and to this the Old Covenant was to lead. Where we 
have Christ in type or prophecy, we only have a more explicit 
assertion of the whole course of the world-movement. 


vii, 14. ix, 6, as in x. 21. % Ephes. i. 10. 








CHILDREN. 


BY KATHRYN WHITE RYAN. 


9] EARS ago, twenty years before the Great War be- 
“a =6gan, an unperturbed city bore on its outskirts a 
broad, comely park. It ornamented the city 
like a ring on a finger. Open fields billowed 
Xs down its central slopes and went curling under 
the shadows of gnarled, stately oaks, or, stretching themselves 
flat, pulled up white sheets of mist to dream under in the after- 
noon sun. In and out of shaded bridle paths ladies and their 
grooms rode on shining, high-stepping horses with arching 
necks; and along the hedgerows happy couples whispered 
hand in hand. 

But of all who came to this garden, called a park, none 
came more eagerly, more joyously than the children. 

Every morning they collected. They breathed the lovely 
air, they played together, and—since they were scarcely more 
than babies—they learned to walk. Nurse maids in long blue 
capes and small blue bonnets with crisp white bows under 
their chins wheeled their charges to the balmy spot in silken, 
springy perambulators, and in prim composure sat on the 
park benches watching the children frolic about them. 

Some filled colored pails on little mounds of clean, gray 
sand. Some went gathering pebbles, some took hold of hands 
and twirled in a ring, some, shouting, rolled over and over 
down a hill, some toddled off on individual adventure, some 
doubled their small petticoated persons to observe the scurry- 
ing ants they discovered at their feet, and contemplated in 
vocal agitation these wee things of earth congenial to their 
own diminutiveness. 

And they were always toppling and picking themselves up 
and falling and getting their balance again—these children! 
For they all in that happy playground were practicing how to 
place their tiny feet more solidly, more surely on the ground. 
Steadying on wobbling soles, sometimes one of the littlest 
ones would place himself a few paces in front of his nurse 
and she would clap her hands and call: 
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“ Walk, Little Paul!” (Or Little George, or Albert or Tom, 
or John, as the case might be.) 

Then the small mushroom of a baby would secure a wav- 
ing erectness and start forward. But at the first displacement 
of the enterprising foot he would totter, and folding at right 
angles, plump down. He would proceed at once to turn him- 
self over, to toe himself into erectness and to try again. Cheeks 
glowing, breathless, he would advance with outstretched arms 
to the enveloping knees. 

In this gentle place where the poppies had such laughing 
faces, where the walks gathered little rivers of leaves in their 
borders for short ankles to swish through, where fluttering 
masses of sparrows chattered in branches overhead, the chil- 
dren were made ready for the journey into life. 

On a rise of ground above them watching over them quite 
as austerely, as vigilantly, as fondly, as the nursemaids was a 
sign: “This Space Reserved for Children.” 





Twenty years passed over the happy park, the peaceful 
city. Then one day, suddenly, with a muffled cry of terror, its 
inhabitants leaped into action. The Great War was hurling 
its rage in their direction! 

Overnight all its men became warriors, overnight the 
silence of the streets echoed with the rush of many steps—of 
trained and solid steps of out-going soldiers, soldiers heavily 
booted, heavily armed, blankets coiled about the body. Their 
steps kept time, fell into one beat, mingled in one rhythm, one 
throb of sound—left, right, left, right, like a clock in a room of 
death. 

Quickly the garden-park became a stern and solemn place 
—a great encampment. No longer the ladies and their grooms 
rode through quiet lanes; their restless horses pawed at 
tethers in front of long rows of tents. Motor lorries stood 
where perambulators had been. 

The children’s playground was used for drilling. 

More numerous than the sparrows in the trees were the 
men on the drill-grounds. Squads of young recruits crowded 
together. There was scarcely enough room for their turn- 
ings. 

In the intervals of manceuvring the men would fling them- 
selves down for a few moments rest. They would lie in the 
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shade of the oaks whose gnarled and knotted branches now 
looked like the knuckles of fighters. Near by, one of the men 
would start to shave in front of a two-inch mirror hung on the 
wheel of a commissary cart. Once, Paul (or was it George, or 
Albert, or Earnest, or John?) took an envelope out of his 
pocket and began to read a letter from his mother. He read 
it more than once. 

“TI suppose,” he remarked thoughtfully to his friend be- 
side him, “I suppose, a man’s mother never quite gets his in- 
fancy—his helplessness—out of her calculations.” 

“Yes,” his companion answered, peering down the bar- 
rel of his gun, “we are just children to our mothers—and 
Boy! I can’t help thinking also—to—,” he lifted his gun 
upright and with easy motion poked it toward the sky. 

All these soldier recruits had clear boyish faces. They 
were, in fact, the same who twenty years before had come to 
this park to learn their first steps, to set their untrained feet 
firmly and surely on the ground to make ready for the journey 
into life. Now they were come again on a similar mission, 
come to learn the first halting steps of the soldier, come to set 
their untrained feet firmly, surely, on the ground but this time 
not—not as then, to make ready for—for life! 

From desks and arts and dreams they hastened now as 
once from silken coverlets. They marched and counter- 
marched with backs bravely straight, in fine rigidity of cour- 
age. Sometimes they took a few steps, made mistakes and 
were ordered to repeat. Sometimes they bent to the ground 
and lifted themselves unsteadily and tottered slightly as un- 
used muscles came into play. 

As they tramped past the flowers with laughing faces, the 
blossoms drooped; as they marched down the walks where 
their baby ankles had swished the autumn leaves, the leaves 
crackled mournfully; as they jerked their shoulders erect 
upon the drill-master’s shout, ghostly echoes of a nurse’s call 
reverberated in the tree tops. 

They passed and repassed a sign. It was dim and faded 
as the face of an old man, but as it looked down on these march- 
ing children of men, as it watched their heated, mastered 
bodies bend to a command not to be questioned, its words 
seemed to proclaim a gravely sober guardianship, an august 
truth: “This Space Reserved for—Children.” 
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The War crawled nearer, nearer! Fuming, roaring, like a 
black serpent rolling over and over upon its heavy sides, the 
hordes of the enemy advanced. 

Sometimes at night the thunder of the cannon could be 
heard in the city. Women would awaken and cry out and 
mothers of the soldiers, white-faced, would fall upon their 
knees and sob. 

Bleeding, gasping, staggering, all those young men fought 
like madmen to stem invasion. But gas and flame poured 
over them, steel tore through them, driving them always 
back—back, back, until they saw the red roofs of their city 
huddling together, -and the broad spaces of their park 
staring helplessly at the sun. Then they shrieked with 
broken voices: “They shall come no farther. They shall 
not pass!” 

But even so the oppressors crawled nearer, nearer, until 
one day their destroying feet trod on the very park itself... . 
There the final battle! There the end! 

In the glow of flames that went licking up their city the 
young defenders grappled them and held them. 

Ah! the children of that once happy park! with their peb- 
bles and their colored pails, their twirling games, and shy ad- 
venturous steps! The pebbles now were bullets that tapped on 
the heart and stopped it; the colored pails were helmets filled 
with blood, the chattering sparrows were Zeppelins dropping 
bombs, the scurrying ants were bodies writhing on the ground, 
the sweet air was poison gas, the games a dervish twirling 
when a man was stung with death. 

Moments that were ages, hours that were eternity—but 
the enemy did not pass! ... 

When the firing stilled, when the invaders retreated, when 
the night had come, there boomed over the city the tidings of 
‘peace. Low, deep-throated, hoarse, like a man murmuring to 
his beloved—the sound of the joyous cannonading! The whole 
world awoke in ecstasy. 

Thereupon the fathers and the mothers of that triumphant 
land peered out of cellars, and, wiping their eyes, staggering, 
went searching for the battlefield, for the quiet park....A 
wide, bleak, smoking wilderness! And lying twisted, silent on 
the muddy earth all the brave young soldiers! So many, so 
many! All the proud youth of the land, all the eager lads, all 
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the handsome sons! All with dear faces of little boys! All 
with life unlived! 

“We must bury them where they fell! ” wept the fathers. 
“We would do no other way.” 

And thus in the once lovely place where flowers winked 
into baby eyes, long rows of wooden crosses stood sentinel 
side by side. Paul was the name on one, Albert on another, 
on another George, on another Humbert, on another John, and 
Tom, and Sam—names that the nurse had once called ten- 
derly. 

Soon the snow fell and covered the loneliness with a soft 
velvet pall. The moonlight breathed upon it. Only those thin 
branching sticks were visible above the smooth, cold, glisten- 
ing snow—they, and a twisted sign-board that lay question- 
ing the stars. The flakes had slid to one side and the play- 
ful stars nudged each other as they blinked upon the words: 

“ This Space Reserved for Children.” 


[Editor’s Note.—On February 18th a bill for establishing a military cemetery in 
France, to be known as the “ American Field of Honor,” for members of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force who died abroad, was ordered favorably reported by the 
Senate Military Committee. The French Government has offered to present a site 
for the field.——Public Press.) 
























THE ANCHORESS. 
BY CHARLOTTE BALFOUR. 


mT is very remarkable,” says Father Dalgairns of 
the Oratory in his prefatory essay to Walter 
Hilton’s Scale of Perfection, “ that the most start- 
ling form of the life of the desert Saints, should 
have continued in England up to the very mo- 
ment of the Reformation.” 

It was a common feature of the Middle Ages to find men 
and women leading the life of recluses. We come across it in 
medieval romances, in the Morte d’Arthur of Malory for in- 
stance and in the lives of the Saints. St. Catherine of Siena 
set off, as a child, to become a hermit; Sir Percival comes, in his 
Knightly quest for the Holy Grail, to the cell of his aunt, the 
holy recluse. But there are so few actual writings of the re- 
cluses, or detailed accounts of their way of living, that we are 
hardly able to reconstruct the life of an anchorite of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries in this twentieth century. 

The most notable of such documents is a treatise in Anglo- 
Saxon, by one Richard Poore, written in the early fourteenth 
century, called the Ancren Riwle, which being translated 
means the Rule of the Anchoress. This treatise, though it calls 
itself “a Rule” is written more as a spiritual guide to the re- 
ligious life, with useful indications as to methods of prayer and 
recommendations as to the profitable employment of leisure, 
than in any authoritative spirit. Evidently the anchoress was 
very largely cast upon her own spiritual resources as regards 
her way of life. 

Men hermits usually had their cell or hut in the woods or 
deserted places. They had their gardens to dig and sometimes 
a cow to tend, though they shunned the habitations of other 
men. But this isolation was manifestly impossible for the un- 
protected woman, and her cell was, as a rule, built against the 
walls of a church in some large human centre. The an- 
choresses were usually women of gentle birth, able to provide 
for the necessaries of their solitary life and for one or some- 
times two servants who were their means of communication in 
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all practical matters with the outer world. Their retreat, the 
seclusion of which they never, under any pretext, left, was, as 
a rule, a series of two or three small rooms. One of these 
served as oratory to the recluse, the second as her dwelling 
room and the third and outer one for her servant. Three win- 
dows communicated with the world. One looked into the 
church and through this she heard Mass and followed the 
divine liturgy. Through the second her food and other neces- 
saries of life were passed from the outer room; the third 
opened to the daylight and to the world, and through this she 
spoke to those who came to her for counsel and consolation 
in their worldly troubles. This window was sometimes cov- 
ered with a black curtain into which was inserted a cross of 
white material through which the light could shine, symbolic of 
the aspiration of the religious, whose only illumination, spirit- 
ual and corporal, should be through the Cross. 

Richard Poore’s instructions to his anchoresses as to their 
outward behavior are quaint and direct. “My dear Sisters, 
love your window as little as possible and see that they be 
small. A recluse must not give to any inclination to satisfy 
curiosity by putting her head out of the window. A peering 
anchoress who is always thrusting her head outward is like an 
untamed bird in a cage. And when you must needs go forth 
to the window, make the sign of the Cross carefully on your 
mouth, ears and eyes.” He recommends confession once a 
week, Holy Communion only fifteen times a year, and does not 
even specify on which feasts the Communions should be made. 
His more minute instructions are for the devotions of the holy 
women, their morning prayers, their ejaculations at the eleva- 
tion and so on. It is evident that their life was almost entirely 
spent in prayer, and that their vocation was expiatory, though 
he enjoins no austerities beyond a certain degree of fasting and 
abstaining. What he does lay stress upon is the importance of 
their example in upholding the religious life: “The an- 
choresses ought to be of so holy a life that the whole Holy 
Church, that is all Christian people, may lean and be sup- 
ported upon them; and that they may bear her up and sup- 
port her by their holy life and their pious prayers. And an 
anchoress is for this reason called an anchoress and is an- 
chored under the Church as an anchor under a ship.” 

He also enjoins emphatically upon the hermits that they 
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shall many times a day think of all suffering souls in the world 
and pray for sinners, for the dying, and for Christian captives 
amongst the heathen especially, and pray for them under their 
different categories. To us in these material days when belief 
in the life of prayer is practically limited to Catholics and as 
often as not misunderstood even by them, such a life is almost 
unthinkable. The life of the Carmelite or the Poor Clare is 
tax enough for our halting imagination in its contemplative 
concentration. But even their lives are at least lived in com- 
munity. Their fainting ardor is revived by the example of 
others and by acts and devotions performed in union with their 
sisters. Moreover, they have their detailed Rule to guide them 
and counteract all alien influences. 

Indeed, the cynical might almost be tempted to ask 
whether the spiritual life of the recluse was, as is assumed, on 
such a very high level, if it were not for the remarkable 
autobiography of one of them which we are going to examine. 

It is remarkable, considering the dearth of contemporary 
writings of the anchorites, that this one-piece of writing that 
survives to this day should be that of a woman, and that it 
should be something so beautiful, so inspired and so living 
that students of mystical writings claim it to be worthy to rank 
with the writings of the author’s great contemporary, St. 
Catherine of Siena. 

This book is The Revelations of Divine Love, writ- 
ten by Juliana of Norwich, an anchoress of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. She had her dwelling, between the years 
1373 and 1442, at Carrow, a hamlet outside Norwich, then an 
important town, famous for its wool market. Her cell was 
built against the parish church in the accustomed way, and 
here for nearly a hundred years’ this holy woman lived an 
illumined life of prayer and contemplation. 

Her book is only autobiographical in so far as she de- 
scribes the manner in which the sixteen revelations, which 
form the matter of her book, were made to her. We do not 
know at what age she entered the recluse’s cell, nor her motive 
in doing so, nor what her parentage was. She lived at a time 
of stress and disturbance and tumult. The ninety-nine years of 
her life covered much history. She witnessed much of the 
glories and iniquities of the Hundred Years’ War, the success 
1 She was born in 1343. 
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and death of the Black Prince, the mission and martyrdom of 
Joan of Arc. St. Catherine of Siena brought the Pope 
back to Rome, the Church in England was harried and 
disturbed by the Lollard heresy. Great Saints arose, Catherine 
of Siena in Italy, Joan of Are in France, St. Lydwine 
of Schiedam in the Netherlands and many others. Their 
virtues and sufferings were being weighed in the scales 
of God to right the balance against the horrible sin, confusion 
and bloodshed of the times, and Juliana and her fellow an- 
choress threw in their weight on the right side. 

Let me give Juliana’s own words in her own lovely lan- 
guage as far as possible in repeating her tale. She tells us that 
she had always prayed for three “Gifts of God.” The first 
was “ mind of His Passion.” “I desired a bodily sight wherein 
I might have more knowledge of the bodily pains of Our 
Saviour and the compassion of Our Lady and all His true lovers 
that saw His pains. For I would be one of them and suffer 
with Him.” The second was “bodily sickness in youth. That 
I might be so hard unto death that I might receive all the rites 
of Holy Church .. . for I would be purged.” The third was to 
have three “ wounds,” the wounds of true contrition, of lov- 
ing compassion, and of “steadfast longing” towards God. 

Then she tells how at thirty years of age, she had a severe 
illness and was at the point of death, so that all around her 
thought her already dead. Suddenly in her distress she re- 
members her three prayers and at that moment the “ Revela- 
tions” begin. As in all deep spiritual experiences, time and 
space vanish. Juliana was to spend seventy years in under- 
standing, construing, interpreting the message. But the actual 
sixteen revelations were received by her in a short space of 
time. She distinguishes her revelations as being of four kinds. 
In her own words they are sometimes “ bodily sights,” that is a 
distinct picture before her eyes of some phase of Our Lord’s 
Passion to be interpreted by a spiritual truth; sometimes they 
are “ ghostly shewings,” that is an intellectual apprehension or 
illumination of some spiritual truth; sometimes as a “word 
formed in mine understanding,” also to be interpreted, and 
finally by “ ghostly or spiritual sight.” “But the sight,” she 
says, “I cannot nor may not shew it as openly nor as fully as 
I would.” 

It is impossible in the compass of a short sketch to convey 
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the depth of significance of Juliana’s Revelations, the wealth of 
images that it presents to the mind, the melting sweetness and 
the peace that it brings as its message to troubled souls. Her 
heart is torn with compassion, first for her crucified and suf- 
fering Lord and then for her “even Christian,” her fellow 
creatures in their sin, shame and blindness. Again and again 
her theme is the inseparableness of God and man, of His end- 
less mercy and compassion for and interest in us. 

“Love was His meaning,” she cries. “From the time that 
it was shewed I desired often times to learn what was Our Lord’s 
meaning. And fifteen years after and more, I was answered in 
ghostly understanding thus: ‘ Wouldst thou learn thy Lord’s 
meaning in this thing? Learn it well; love was His meaning. 
Who shewed it thee? Love. What shewed He thee? Love. 
Wherefore shewed it He? For Love.’” 

All through she insists—she returns to it again and again 
as though each time it is a fresh revelation—upon our part in 
the Passion; without us to die for, Our Lord would not have 
had the joy of suffering. 

“Then said Jesus, our kind Lord: ‘If thou art pleased I 
am pleased. It is a joy, a bliss, an endless satisfying to Me 
that ever suffered I passion for thee.’” And again, speaking 
of prayer in the Fourteenth Revelation she says: “God 
shewed great pleasaunce and great content, as though He were 
much beholden to us for every good deed that we do (and yet 
it is He that doeth it), because that we beseech Him mightily 
to do all things that seem to Him good: as if He said, ‘ What 
might then please Me more than to beseech Me, mightily, wisely 
and earnestly to do that thing that I shall do.’” 

In this account of the interchange of the divine Omnipo- 
tence and human free will, one is reminded of Dante’s sum- 
mary of St. Thomas Aquinas’ theory of prayer :* 


The Kingdom of heaven suffereth violence from warm 
love and living hope which conquereth the Divine Will; 

Not in fashion wherein man subdueth man, but con- 
quereth It, because It willeth to be conquered; and con- 
quered, with Its own benignity doth conquer. 

... our good in this good is refined, that what God willeth 
we too will. 


* Paradiso Canto xx. 94-136. Transl. Temple classics. 
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So we have Dante a generation before, the scholar and 
poet, deeply steeped in theology and in contact with all the 
learning of his time, and Juliana the anchoress in her cell, 
cut off from all intercourse with the world, occupied with the 
same thoughts, interpreting the same mystical truths. The 
heart illuminated in its contemplation teaches the intellect in 
both. 

To Juliana herself the revelations are painful in their in- 
tensity; the “ bodily sights ” of the Passion rend her soul and 
make her cry out with suffering, as for instance in the Eighth 
Revelation which is a bodily sight of Our Lord’s sufferings 
“near His dying,” of His thirst, the dying of His flesh and the 
sagging of the Crown of Thorns, the weight of His body on the 
Cross. “Is any pain like this?” She hears the words in her 
intellect. “And I was answered in my reason: of all pains 
that lead to salvation this is the most pain, to see thy love 
suffer. Here I felt soothfastly that I loved Christ so much 
above myself that there was no pain that might be suffered like 
to that sorrow I had to see Him suffer.” 

Then again she is tortured by the problem of sin. How 
does it fit in with God’s scheme, how can it be reconciled with 
that intimate, interdependent relationship between God and 
man that she speaks of so luminously? “How may this be?” 
she cries; “ between these two contraries my reason was greatly 
travailed through my blindness and could have no rest for 
dread that I be left in unknowing of how He beholdeth us in 
our sin.” 

She says, in the Third Revelation, that she “Saw verily, 
that sin was no deed,” expressing the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas in her own words, sin has no manner “ of substance, 
nor no part of being, nor might it not be known but by the pain 
it is cause of.” 

But Juliana takes comfort in the thought of the pain in- 
separable from sin: “And this pain it is something as to my 
sight, for it purgeth and maketh us to know ourselves and to 
ask mercy. ... For the amends making is more pleasing to God 
and worshipful without comparison than ever was the sin of 
Adam harmful.” 

And further she asserts that, “In every soul that shall be 
saved is a godly will that never assented to sin nor never shall. 
Right as there is a beastly will in the lower part that may will 
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no good, right so there is a godly will in the higher part, which 
will is so good that it may never will evil but only good.” 

Coventry Patmore laid hold of this truth in his Remem- 
bered Grace: 


Whom God does once with heart to heart befriend, 
He does so to the end: 

And having planted life’s miraculous germ, 

One sweet pulsation of responsive love, 

He sets him sheer above, 

Not sin and bitter shame 

And wreck of fame 

But Hell’s insidious and more black attempt, 

The envy, malice and pride, 

Which men who share, so easily condone 

That few even list such ills as these to hide. 

From these unalterably exempt 

Through the remembered grace 

Of that divine embrace, 

Of his sad errors none 

Though gross to blame, 

Shall cast him lower than the cleansing flame, 
Nor make him quite depart 

From the small flock named “ after God’s own heart.” 


Her words leave a wonderful impression of God working, 
planning, ordering all things for us. The scheme of salvation is 
there waiting for us to fall in with it. Some of it we know and 
may study and rejoice in through revelation, but the rest—all 
that is not actually necessary for the working out of our salva- 
tion—is hid from us: 

“For it is Our Lord’s privy counsel and it belongeth to the 
royal lordship of God to have His privy counsel in peace and 
it belongeth to His servant for obedience and reverence not to 
learn wholly His counsel. Our Lord hath pity on us,” she con- 
tinues, “for that some creatures make themselves so busy 
therein, and I am sure if we knew how much we should please 
Him and ease ourselves by leaving it, we would.” There is 
exquisite delicacy and courteousness in that “I am sure if we 
knew how much we should please Him, we would.” 

If we knew more of this mystic, of her daily life, her con- 
verse with the outer world, with her director for instance, if 
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we had any portrait of her features, should we know her any 
better than we can by studying her book? Would her message 
be any clearer? 

“Love was Our Lord’s meaning.” 

She urges upon us the interchange of love and trust and 
hope between the Creator and the creature, the Redeemer and 
the sinner. A sacrum commercium between God and the soul. 
She speaks of God’s “ homely loving.” 

“He is to us everything that is good and comfortable for 
us: He is our clothing that for love wrappeth us, claspeth us 
and all encloseth us for tender love that He may never leave 
us. ... It is full great pleasaunce to Him that a simple soul come 
to Him plainly, simply and homely. Verily it is the most joy 
that may be that He that is highest and mightiest and worthiest 
is lowest and meekest, homeliest and most courteous. 

“For He willeth we should believe that we see Him con- 
tinually though to us it seemeth but little sight. For He will 
be seen and He will be sought: He will be abided and He will 
be trusted. The continual seeking of the soul pleaseth God 
full greatly: for it can do no more than seek, suffer and trust. 
And that seeking is as good as beholding for the time that He 
will suffer the soul to be in travail. 

“ And thus I saw Him and sought Him and I had Him, I 
wanted Him. And this is and should be our common working 
in this life.” 

Again she reiterates: “God willeth that we know that He 
keepeth us even alike secure in weal and in woe. For it is 
God’s will that we hold us in comfort with all our might.” 

There is nothing passive in this trust. “Be still and see 
that I am God,” says the Psalmist and it often needs “ all our 
might,” indeed, to leave our self-torturings and perplexities 
and doubtings, and simply trust and love. 

As Juliana urges this attitude upon her “ even Christian,” 
a perfect expression of her thought comes before my eyes. It 
is Michelangelo’s Adam of the Sistine chapel, as, newly 
made in his strength and manhood, he looks upward with love 
and trust to the outstretched hand of the Father. 

Juliana’s book is a mine of precious stones. It is a book to 
be the companion of a lifetime. The exquisite freshness of its 
archaic language is a refreshment in itself and its note is so 
lofty in its spirituality and so deep in its intellectual grasp 
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of great mysteries that one is arrested and held wherever one 
may open its pages. 

Juliana assures us that she was “ a simple soul unlettered ” 
and that the revelations were made to her, not because “ God 
loved me better than the least soul that is in grace; for I am 
certain there be many that never had shewing or sight but of 
the common teaching of Holy Church, that love God better than 
I.” In this we are assured, too, that this holy anchoress pos- 
sessed that great quality in common with all the greatest saints, } 
of humility before God. 






























MARIS STELLA! 
BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


Ort, when my singing prow 
Rushes in gladness through a summer sea, ! 
Ave Maria! thou 
Send, O clear star, thy guiding beam to me! 
Lest in the very calmness of delight ; 
Witched by the stillness of the balmy night 

I might forget and turn my course from thee! 


And in the wild 

Wrestling and terror of the sudden gale, 
Soft, on thy child, q 
Star of the Sea, thy light must never fail : 
Lest the wet fury of the roaring wave i 
Leaping may blot the hope thy radiance gave, i 
Wrest from my weakening grasp the helm and sail! i 


In storm and peace, 4 
Still send the glorious greeting of thy ray 
Dear star, nor cease d 
Thy tender beams until the dawn of Day. 

Ah, with what hope and love through all the dark, 
Wistful, mine eyes shall seek thy golden spark t 
Till the sweet Sun drive storms and shades away! i 











IRELAND, AT LAST. 


BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


4 FEW years before the Great War broke up the 
foundations of the world and overthrew the pil- 
lars of the old order, it chanced that 1 met and saw 
much of a strange man, a Polish writer, a college 
professor who had been driven out of his country 
by the Germans because of his patriotism. A strange man, I 
say, and so, indeed he was: one of the many singular char- 
acters who appeared upon the stage of public affairs (he was 
lecturing on Polish history and literature in this country) in 
that brooding period of enigmatic omens and puzzling por- 
tents that preceded the bursting of the storm of storms. It is 
already difficult to remember back, at least with clearness and 
certainty, to that time, separated from us now as if by some 
sort of spiritual abyss. Yet when you wrench your attention 
away from the whirling maelstrom of the changing moments, 
and recall, by an effort of will, the years immediately before 
the War, what a pathetic pageant of unhonored and unheeded 
prophets defile before your memory; and what a curious series 
of significant events may be reviewed—events that were the 
symbols and figures of coming catastrophes, shadows of fate, 
cast before it. So far as prevention of disaster was concerned, 
these events were vain and remain merely as examples of how 
Providence gives warning to man, if man would only heed. 
But unless man pays heed with his soul, instead of merely with 
his worldly mind, to the messages from the spiritual powers, 
they go unheeded or misread. 

In the years before the War, our souls were clouded or 
ignored. Over and over again, we were warned by many 
writers that all the conditions and circumstances of un- 
imaginable, yet certain, calamity were drawing speedily and 
terribly toward their issues. Even in details, many prophecies 
were accurate. Frederick Harrison, for example, was only one 
of several publicists who had studied Germany, and gave warn- 
ing of what was to be expected from that quarter. Not only the 
political and sociological students, but religious writers as well, 
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analytically or intuitively, judged the world situation, and 
labored to awaken the minds of their fellows, or their souls. 
They utterly failed. Truly, it would appear that of all the 
vain things under the sun, the business of a literary Cassandra 
is the most inutile. 

Not many years after the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, a 
French author * wrote these burning words of truth: “ Prophets 
and workers of convulsions . . . are unsettling the earth in our 
own unfortunate day, just as if the cruel barbarism of science 
and intelligence, the intoxication of effete civilization, was de- 
termined to work more ruin than the robust barbarism of our 
first ages, which, in spite of its horrors, was at least the fruit- 
ful progenitor of modern nations. . . . It is undoubtedly a sor- 
rowful thing to see ancient nations, dazed by mathematics and 
deceived by protocols, so industriously preparing the great 
jubilee of universal war: a mingling of millions of men who 
will massacre one another by unthought-of mechanical in- 
ventions. This is what comes of wisdom without God. Ma- 
terialist politics, whose maxim is the one used by despairing 
power, ‘After me the end of the world, has no expedient 
left but to drench the frontiers in blood in order to keep 
its place in the interior.” Warnings similar in spirit, and 
often more explicit and matter-of-fact in their reasons, 
abounded. 

Would you not suppose that at least a few politicians, that 
here and there a statesman or a diplomat or a ruler, reading 
such words, would have asked if they were justified, and find- 
ing that, indeed, they were, would have attempted to lead the 
people out of the fog of materialist politics and philosophy 
into the light of reality, where God is listened to, and God’s 
laws of justice rule—eternal, immutable? Vain questions, I 
dare say. The world gave no heed to the saints and poets and 
enlightened religious teachers, but rushed into the abyss. It 
seems to have been written in the decrees of Providence that 
those who had failed in their stewardship of power, were now 
to be stricken powerless for ever; while from the ruins of their 
systems and formulas, new things should spring. 

Nevertheless, the true prophets and the illuminated poets 
have been, as they are always, justified; their work is never 
finally vain; though all the world be — them, at last they 


prevail. 
* Paul Féval, in Jesuits! 
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My Polish friend was one of those true prophets. His 
vision saw what now the world may see: a Poland reunited, 
re-arisen, a nation once again. For that he labored when night 
was upon the earth. Now comes the dawn, and the tempest 
dies. When he talked to me, years ago, what seemed less 
likely than that which has come to pass? But he was sure it 
would come to pass; and, he said, so also would it be with a 
nation which according to his view was soul-sister to his own. 

“Treland, too, will be free at last!” 

In powerful, creative phrases, fertile with faith, he spoke 
wonderful things. A poet and a mystic Catholic, he expounded 
his Messianic philosophy, according to which it was held that 
each of the nations has a God-given vocation, and a special 
mission; a mission not always the same, but by which it stands 
or falls as it fulfills it or fails. And Poland and Ireland, he 
declared, were the nations chosen by God for the highest 
things, for the greatest parts in the drama of humanity. For 
they were victim-nations. Through them would come redemp- 
tion for others. God required them to bleed and to suffer; to 
mourn with lamentations; to be riven asunder; to be dispersed, 
for the sake of sanctifying human liberty. For nations, like 
unto individual souls that attempt to reach the heights of 
achievement, must tread the hero’s part; which is suffering and 
self-sacrifice. Yet not always would Poland and Ireland weep 
and bleed and wander in exile in this valley of tears. God 
would in time wipe their tears away. Even should they go 
down into the grave, there would be resurrection; there would 
be a glorious Easter-tide, and peace, and life, and liberty at 
last. 

And most certainly he was right. He seemed to me a 
fantastic person then, my Polish friend; the poet-prophet who 
walked in the foot-steps of Tarnowski and Miekiewicz, and 
the other poet-prophets of that Poland whose destiny is now 
directed by the poet-pianist, Paderewski. For he was living in 
the place of true vision, and I, in common with the most of 
the world, was not. The truth that only justice and truth, and 
the other laws of God matter in the long run was hidden from 
the souls of most of us, in those days of muddy materialism, 
and shallow mediocrity of mind, which benumbed the world 
before the breaking of the inevitable tempest. Now we see 
things hidden from us then. Now the power of spiritual real- 
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ities asserts its dominance above the shifting and misleading 
phantasms of materialistic rationalism. Amid the bloody and 
blackened wreckage of one epoch and in the dawnlight of an- 
other, the visions and dreams of poets and prophets are com- 
ing true. Empires dissolve, but the love of home burns as it 
has from the beginning; the temporal symbol of the love of 
Heaven. iL 

Where more than in Ireland have visions shone, and 
dreams been dreamed, and songs of home been sung? Where 
more than in Ireland, and from the greater Ireland dispersed 
throughout the world, have prayers for home been more faith- 
fully and ardently poured forth? Where has the ideal been 
more faithfully maintained, though all the mass and weight of 
materialistic facts and conditions seemed to mock that ideal? 
And now it is Ireland’s turn at last! Ireland will be free, with 
the help of God and the United States. The pendulum of his- 
tory swings back in its appointed path to bring about the pas- 
sionately desired consummation of the hopes of seven cen- 
turies. The high romance of Ireland’s soul approaches its 
term. And what consolation and inspiration in the thought 
that this nation of the United States which, enslaved and 
persecuted (but never hopeless or helpless), Ireland helped, 
and helped more than any other nation or race, to become free 
and independent, moves now to the aid of Ireland! 

By one of those fortunate circumstances which wear the 
disguise of chance or coincidence, but which in reality are 
Providential, there comes at this moment from the pvess a 
book which once and for all assembles and makes available 
the evidence for the great, vital, perhaps indispensable, aid 
rendered by Ireland to our country in its hour of greatest 
need. It lays down a foundation of indisputable facts for the 
thesis that the material aid of Ireland, no less than the merits 
and useful characteristics of its individual sons and daughters 
as these became units of the new nation, was a most powerful 
factor in the struggle for liberty. The sympathy for Ireland’s 
cause, the help given it, in the United States, are far from being 
mere results of innate racial reactions on the part of the Irish 
elements of the population. Causes deeper and more powerful 
are operating. Ireland’s idea is America’s. Their causes are 
one cause. Deep answers unto deep. 

The book I speak of is entitled A Hidden Phase of Ameri- 
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can History,? and its subject is, “Ireland’s part in America’s 
struggle for liberty.” It is the work, carried on through many 
years and now brought to an issue, of Michael J. O’Brien, the 
historiographer of the American Irish Historical Society. 

It attempts a double task. First, though this is the lesser 
part, it boldly traverses the statements of such American his- 
torians as George Bancroft and Henry Cabot Lodge, deroga- 
tory to the part played by the Irish race in Ireland and Amer- 
ica during the War of the Revolution, and, as J. I. C. Clarke says 
in the introduction, it “in all cases quotes their own words 
on the related points, and proceeds therefrom to the utter 
demolition of their premises and conclusions with a crushing 
weight of evidence, marshaled with care, argued with acumen, 
and presented in admirable order.” These derogatory state- 
ments, although frequently challenged, and debated with more 
heat perhaps than cogency, have long stood without conclusive 
answer. Now the answer is made. According to Mr. Clarke, 
it is “the answer absolute. . . . For the first time, an 
indisputable array of cogent facts, stated without flourish, 
points to inevitable conclusions fatal to the misstatements of 
the historians named.” It is not within my competence to 
say whether or not Mr. Clarke is justified in so unqualified an 
assertion of Mr. O’Brien’s triumph over his opponents. But 
with his next statement, there can be only emphatic and re- 
joicing agreement, namely, that “ the real value of the triumph 
lies in the constructive and demonstrative nature of the work.” 

Apart from its value as the utterance of that truth which in 
the long run discovers and accuses all falsifiers of history, and 
in the skillful manner in which it lets the light of facts illumi- 
nate the cases of misinformation, unfairness, injustice, or 
prejudice, that seem to abound in the writings of certain Ameri- 
can historians when they deal with Ireland, the book’s impor- 
tance is established by its massing and substantiation of the 
facts which concern the Irish part in the Revolution. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Clarke, “intensive research may add corroboration 
to Mr. O’Brien’s averments; the Irish race may rest assured 
that nothing discoverable will shake his conclusions. The 
reason for this sweeping substantiation of our historiographer’s 
argument resides in the method with which he has wrought. 


2A Hidden Phase of American History: Ireland’s Part in America’s Struggle for 
Liberty. By Michael J. O’Brien. New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $5.00 net. 
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It is simplicity itself, but it involves such close, persistent, 
patient, indefatigable examination and study of the records 
that the conclusions reached are patent. I may say that he 
establishes unequivocally that thirty-eight per cent of the Revo- 
lutionary Army that won American independence was Irish! ” 

Reflected in the opening chapters of this remarkable book, 
but only dimly, for it sticks closely to its own theme, are other 
facts showing how Irish exiles in other lands, Spain and France, 
and elsewhere, also took part in the struggle; which, indeed, 
was much more than the fight of a particular part of the new 
world against the tyranny of Britain. It was, in truth, but one 
campaign in the beginning of the world-wide upheaval of the 
people against autocratic rulers, the end of which is not yet. 
Everywhere in the world, then, and now, the Greater Ireland 
(the happy phrase is Dr. William Barry’s) moves in all its 
scattered units as a single force. It is, says Dr. Barry, 
“especially since the broken treaty of Limerick in 1691, and 
the ‘ flight of the wild geese’ that a Greater Ireland has been 
growing up beyond the shores of Erin, not by the winning of 
new territory, but by the repeated evictions which have cast 
out the people from their homes. Thousands in the eighteenth 
century, and millions in the century following, fled across all 
waters into an exile from which they never came back. They 
were compelled to be landless wanderers. The ‘ wild geese,’ 
led by men like Sarsfield, represented famous old Catholic 
houses; they had among them nobles and chiefs whom the 
courts of Europe delighted to honor; and their descendants 
earned renown as generals, diplomatists, and ministers of 
State, in France, Spain, Austria, and Russia. . . . Until after the 
Union there appear to have been comparatively few Irish im- 
migrants into Great Britain, although absentee landlords, 
drawing vast rents from the estates they seldom or never vis- 
ited, were conspicuous in London society. Recurring famines, 
however, since that ill-managed alliance, drove crowds of the 
rising population, which attained its highest figure towards 
1845, across the narrow seas and the Atlantic, and even to the 
islands of the Southern Cross. Never had a scattering so wide- 
spread, of myriads so poverty-stricken, been recorded in his- 
tory. These disinherited folk, invading Britain, the United 
States, Canada and Australia, swarmed into the great cities 
and increased that late Roman yet most modern of classes 
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which possesses nothing but its labor and is known as the 
proletariat. .. . Yet among them a certain proportion rose to 
comfort, to affluence, and at last to power. The Irish abroad 
have nowhere formed a State, any more than the children of 
Israel, wandering through all nations. But as the Jews re- 
member Zion, the exiles of Erin keep in their hearts un- 
quenched the love of their lost land; neither can they forget 
how they came to lose it. Their memory is an indictment, 
their political influence a weapon. Greater Ireland reckons, 
perhaps, thrice as many millions as have survived in the ‘ dis- 
tressful country.’ And these widely separated children of one 
worshipped mother would certainly applaud when the Eng- 
lishman and Protestant, Mr. Jeudwine,* affirms that ‘ the pres- 
ent condition of Ireland can only be understood by a knowl- 
edge of the past; and its condition confronts us as a menace 
from every aspect of our European relations.’ ” 

It is toward the happy and final settlement of that menace, 
a menace not merely to Britain, but, what is more important, 
to the peace and friendly inter-relations of all nations, that the 
United States now advances, supporting Ireland; and as a 
solid foundation in reason for such support, a foundation even 
more essential than the presence in our population of the sons 
of Greater Ireland, are the facts which (returning now to Mr. 
O’Brien and his memorable book) prove the communion of 
ideals and of purposes which have existed and still subsist be- 
tween Erin and America, and which go to show that Irish 
blood, and strength, and idealism, and spirituality, and faith, 
are woven into the fabric of the American nation. And as was 
the similar debt that we owe to France, the greater debt to Ire- 
land is being paid. 

It will be well to review briefly some of these facts, as 
marshaled by Mr. O’Brien, “ in the high court of humanity, his- 
tory, where truth must be heard and justice must be pro- 
nounced.” This phrase of Bancroft, Mr. O’Brien uses as a 
preliminary to the pulverization of Bancroft in that very court; 
or, at least, the anti-Irish aspects of Bancroft. Rhetorical St. 
Patrick’s Day glorification of Ireland’s part in American 
history is one thing, and sometimes a fascinating thing, but in 
the court of history, facts count for more than fervid phrases, 


%J. W. Jeudwine, F.R.H.Soc., LL.B., in The Foundations of Society and the 
Land. 
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unless these, indeed, are the passionate expressions of facts; 
for when eloquence is wedded to truth it is a most mighty 
power for good—as who know better than the Irish? Per- 
haps only Ireland’s foes! 

The two main counts in the indictment—for it amounts to 
that—which a few historians, but these of wide influence, have 
brought against Ireland is, first, that the Irish Parliament, on 
hearing the news of Lexington and Bunker Hill, voted that it 
heard the news with “abhorrence of rebellion,” and “was 
ready to show to the world its attachment to the sacred person 
of the King;” and, secondly, that the people of Ireland sent 
against the American patriots some of their best troops and 
their ablest men. Mr. O’Brien makes mince-meat of both state- 
ments. He brings forward ample documentary evidence to 
prove, first, that the Irish Parliament did not vote as Bancroft 
says it did; second, that it took no action on American affairs 
until many months after the news from Lexington and Bunker 
Hill was known in Ireland; and, thirdly, that not only did the 
people of Ireland not send troops against the Americans, but 
that from the start of the war, and throughout its course, they 
were the steadfast friends of the patriotic cause. Not only 
this, but the author likewise brings forward a mass of at least 
reasonable and weighty evidence to show that Irish influence in 
the years before the Revolution paved the way for that event, 
and was one of the decisive factors in forming the psychology 
of Americanism as opposed to British subjectism. 

Even if the Irish Parliament of 1775 had voted in the 
words given by Bancroft, which it did not, biased and half- 
blind would be the historian who should attribute the Parlia- 
ment’s view to the “ people of Ireland.” In the first place, the 
Parliament was utterly unrepresentative, for the millions of 
Catholics of Ireland were by law debarred from sitting therein, 
and it is notorious that a very large proportion of those who did 
have seats were the bought-and-paid-for pawns of the British 
Government, and many others were merely English landlords 
or their creatures. Yet, even so, the Irish Parliament contained 
members who were frankly for America, and who succeeded 
in modifying the language of the resolution actually passed 
into a comparatively mild, official expression of loyalty to the 
Government. Some of these pro-American members of the 
Irish Parliament, men like Yelverton, Bushe, Burgh, Ponsonby, 
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Conolly and Daly, lead an active fight against the majority of 
servile supporters of the administration, and behind this small 
group stood the vast mass of the Irish people; among them the 
three million Catholics who had “no more voice in elections 
or appointments than had the natives of the Fiji Islands,” but 
who could, and who did—as ever since they have done—give 
their support to leaders who strove for Irish freedom, whether 
these leaders were of the old Faith, or not. In the midst of the 
venal and, indeed, purchased Irish Parliament, this small 
group, alone representative of the true feelings of the Irish 
people, actively opposed the action of the British Government 
in sending troops out of Ireland to war upon the cause of 
American independence. 

“In the Irish Parliament,” says John Mitchell, in his His- 
tory of Ireland,‘ most of the leading men of the Opposition op- 
posed the war upon principle; they inveighed against the un- 
constitutional exactions of the ministry, and in their speeches 
went very little short of formally justifying the American Rebel- 
lion. The analogy between America and Ireland was too close 
to pass unnoticed, and the defection of the American colonies 
produced a strong effect upon Ireland.” Grattan, upon his 
entry into Parliament in 1775, denounced the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in his most powerful speeches, in one of which he de- 
scribed America as “the only hope of Ireland, and the only 
refuge of the liberties of mankind;” which is a phrase that de- 
scribes the position of our country in the world today a thou- 
sand times more aptly even than in 1775. W. E. H. Lecky, in 
his History of Ireland during the Eighteenth Century,° says that 
“there were great numbers in Ireland who regarded the 
American cause as their own. Already the many disastrous 
circumstances of Irish history had driven great bodies of Irish- 
men to seek a home in the more distant dominions of the 
Crown, and few classes were so largely represented in the 
American army as Irish emigrants. “So brisk grew the opposi- 
tion to the Government on the part of the people that when the 
amended resolution in favor of Britain was passed, riots broke 
out all over Ireland. “In fact,” says Mr. O’Brien, “these riots de- 
veloped into serious proportions, and in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of November 15, 1775, I find among the news from 
London an item reading: ‘Insurrections of a very alarming 


* Page 114. 5 Vol. ii., p. 153. 
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and dangerous nature are dreaded in Ireland in the course of 
the ensuing spring, if troops be not sent from this country to 
replace the Irish troops serving in America.’ And in the same 
journal, in the issue of November 27, 1775, in a dispatch from 
London dated August 15th, may be read that, ‘Orders have 
been: dispatched to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and to the 
Commander-in-Chief there to put that Kingdom in the best 
posture for defence without delay and to execute the laws for 
disarming the Roman Catholics with great strictness.’” So, as 
Mr. O’Brien says, “it made not the slightest difference, there- 
fore, how the Irish Parliament voted on this question, for it is 
the will of the Irish people that should be considered, not that 
of a corrupt and venal Parliament, the same which, twenty 
years later, bartered away for a price the last shred of Irish 
liberty.” 

If in the Irish Parliament there was a strong pro-American 
party, three Irishmen in the English Parliament were among 
the stanchest of the friends which America possessed in that 
legislative body. These were Edmund Burke, one of the great- 
est figures of the age, Barré, and Conolly who “ were ever on 
the side of liberty and justice,” as the Pennsylvania Gazette 
bore witness. They fearlessly and intelligently opposed the 
coercive measures introduced by the supporters of the Govern- 
ment to subdue the Americans. And that Burke and his pro- 
American Irish colleagues correctly voiced the sentiments of 
their fellow Irishmen is shown by a thousand facts. Lord 
Chatham bore witness to the same effect in a speech in the 
English Parliament in January, 1775, in which he declared that 
“the sending of armed troops was not the way to make them 
(the Americans) good subjects, for that three millions of peo- 
ple were not so likely so soon to give up their most valuable 
rights and undoubted privileges. Nay,” continued the noble 
orator, “ what do I talk of three millions of people; many 
more, for Ireland is with them to a man.” Again, a year later, 
when warning England that war with France was imminent, 
Chatham said: “The whole Irish nation favor the Ameri- 
cans.” * Chatham’s advocacy of American rights made him a 
popular hero in Ireland, and Dublin named two streets 
in his honor. When Chatham’s son resigned his commission in 
the army as a protest, many Irish officers joined him. 

‘February 1, 1775. ' Parliamentary Register, vol. xi., p. 9. 
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From Barré, a descendant of the old Franco-Irish family 
of Barry, the American cause derived perhaps even more per- 
suasive support than from the thunderous oratory of Burke. 
Barré had lived in America; he knew the country, and the 
spirit of its patriots, and Arthur Lee wrote to Samuel Adams 
from London in 1771 that the best friend that America had in 
England was Colonel Barré. As early as 1765, when the Stamp 
Act was introduced, Barré opposed and denounced the meas- 
ure in one of the most powerful addresses of his career. “To 
the utter amazement of the Government supporters,” writes 
Mr. O’Brien, “he characterized the struggling Americans as 
‘those sons of Liberty.’ When copies of Barré’s speech were 
circulated in America and organized opposition to the Stamp 
Act begun, Barré’s shibboleth was at once adopted by the 
patriots and thenceforward the various patriotic associations 
began to call themselves the “Sons of Liberty.’ The organiza- 
tions which thus came to be known as the ‘Sons of Liberty’ 
receive much credit in history for their activities in arousing 
the people to a proper understanding of their political situation, 
and it is generally conceded that it was the Sons of Liberty who 
began the agitation which culminated in the Revolution... . 
And it is a circumstance worth recording that it was an Irish- 
man who originated the name and thus gave a tremendous im- 
petus to the Revolutionary movement in America.” 

Long before the battle of Lexington, which in the minds 
of many seems the starting point of the American Revolution, 
when the Boston “Tea Party” of the previous year does not 
take that place of honor, the forces of liberty and justice were 
at work, preparing the path. Evolution made possible the ex- 
plosion of the revolution, and among these silent, pervasive 
forces, the Irish influences, both in America and Ireland, were 
potent. This was inevitable. Ireland and the Colonies were 
linked together in a communion of ideals; even as they are 
today. From the passage of the Stamp Act in 1765 the New 
York newspapers contain abundant testimony to the sym- 
pathy of the people of Ireland for the oppressed colonists. Mr. 
O’Brien furnishes much evidence of the kind. The New York 
Gazette and Weekly Mercury of February 10, 1766, reports that 
the “People of Ireland say we are fine fellows, and most heartily 
wish us success in our Opposition to the Laws of Tyranny. 
Their toast is, Destruction to the Stamp Act and Success to 
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the Free Sons of Liberty in America.” Benjamin Franklin, 
who visited Ireland twice, in 1769 and 1771, in his capacity as 
diplomatic agent of the United Colonies, confirms these news- 
paper reports over and over again, and in his reports contrasts 
the cordial reception given him and his cause by “ the principal 
patriots” of Dublin. In 1769 he reported to Dr. Samuel 
Cooper of Boston that, “ All Ireland is strongly in favor of 
the American cause.. They have reasons to sympathize with 
us. I send you four pamphlets written in Ireland or by Irish 
gentlemen here, in which you will find some excellent, well 
said things.” Two years later, again writing to Cooper, Frank- 
lin declared that “our part is warmly taken by the Irish in 
general, there being in many points a similarity in our cause.” 

But the most remarkable of the numerous utterances of 
Franklin is taken by Mr. O’Brien from a document which, 
strangely enough, is not printed in any of the editions of Frank- 
lin’s works, and which apparently has escaped the attention of 
American historians, though the original printed copies 
thereof are on file in the records of the Public Record Office in 
London. It is, “ An Address to the Good People of Ireland on 
Behalf of America,” written in Versailles, where soon the new 
Treaty of Peace will be signed, October 4, 1778. The address 
begins with these words, which are as exactly applicable today 
as when the philosopher penned them: 


The misery and distress which your ill-fated country has 
been so frequently exposed to, and has so often experienced 
by such a combination of rapine, treachery, and violence, as 
would have disgraced the name of government in the most 
arbitrary country in the world, has most sincerely affected 
your friends in America, and has engaged the most serious 
attention of Congress. 


After explaining fully that the Colonies were fighting not 
only for constitutional liberty, but commercial liberty as well, 
and drawing attention to the analogy between the cause of 
Ireland and that of America, he says: 


But as for you, our dear and good friends of Ireland, we 
must cordially recommend to you to continue peaceable and 
quiet in every possible situation of your affairs, and en- 
deavor by mutual good will to supply the defects of ad- 
ministration. But if the government, whom you at this 
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time acknowledge, does not, in conformity to her own true 
interest, take off and remove every restraint on your trade, 
commerce, and manufacture, I am charged to assure you, 
that means will be found to establish your freedom in this 
respect, in the fullest and amplest manner. And as it is 
the ardent wish of America to promote, as far as her other 
engagements will permit, a reciprocal commercial interest 
with you, I am to assure you, they will seek every means to. 
establish and extend it; and it has given the most sensible 
pleasure to have those instructions committed to my care, 
as I have ever retained the most perfect good will and 
esteem for the people of Ireland. 


Not only by Franklin, speaking for the new American 
nation, but by the Congress of that nation itself, was thanks 
given to Ireland and acknowledgment made of America’s debt 
to Erin, in the famous “ Address to the People of Ireland,” 
adopted by the Continental Congress at Philadelphia, July 
28, 1775. 

Having traced at considerable length, though far from 
completely, the arguments of the facts proving Ireland’s great 
part in the pre-Revolutionary struggles, space is lacking for 
the adequate presentation or review of the even more impor- 
tant, but more generally known, evidence demonstrating the 
part played in the physical struggle by the sons of Erin. Here 
Mr. O’Brien has exhaustively covered a wide ground. He proves 
that from the Greater Ireland scattered throughout the world, 
Spain, France, Russia, the descendants of the “ Wild Geese ” 
flocked to the Continental Army, or made efforts to do so. He 
shows the efforts made by the English Government to draw off 
the sympathies of the Irish in Ireland from America and to 
make them more inclined to enlist for service against the revo- 
lutionists; efforts which flatly failed, as Horace Walpole and 
other English writers have amply recorded; and he makes it 
plain that the regiments that actually sailed for the Colonies 
from Ireland were far from being composed entirely of Irish 
troops—while a great number of those Irishmen that were 
under arms were pressed into service; and even when recruited 
voluntarily it was for general military service, and not for 
action against the Americans. Indeed, action against the 
Americans was unpopular not only among the Irish but among 
many English soldiers as well, leading to the ever greater and 
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greater employment of mercenaries. Funds were collected in 
Belfast and sent to the American patriots. The people of Cork 
sent a ship loaded with provisions and clothing for Washing- 
ton’s army, which safely reached Boston in spite of the English 
navy. These and innumerable other evidences of Ireland’s 
active part in helping America might be quoted—and all this 
in spite of the very serious fact that Ireland was suffering 
greatly in her trade by the stoppage of imports from America. 
Finally, after inquiries the most careful and painstaking, and 
much patient delving—not among the perfervid periods of 
oratorical glorifications of Ireland—but among documents of 
all sorts, newspapers, parliamentary papers, congressional rec- 
ords, war department archives, here and in England, Mr. 
O’Brien reaches the conclusion that thirty-eight per cent of the 
revolutionary army were Irishmen. It is not a mere opinion, 
but a reasoned and reasonable judgment, sustained by a great 
weight of facts. 

Appearing just at this moment, the book gives solid sup- 
port to a glowing and powerful sentiment among millions of 
Americans, namely, the conviction that America owes to Ire- 
land a substantial debt of gratitude, and that the time has come 
to pay that debt. Following the service rendered in the Revo- 
lution, came military support of the Republic in 1812, in 
Mexico, in the Civil War, and most splendidly in the Great 
War whose vast echoes are still pealing thunderously through- 
out the riven world. All this, apart from the cultural debt. 
The influence of Irish idealism, of the spirituality of the Irish 
soul, in America, has been perhaps incalculable, for who shall 
accurately measure and weigh the impalpable forces of the 
soul of man? but that the influence has been vast and beneficial 
none can justly deny; it is an admitted fact. 

There are those that say—it would be hard to believe that 
they really are convinced of the truth of what they say, were 
it not for the fact that prejudice often lends more force to 
opinions—more violent and destructive force, than calm truth 
may do—there are those who say that a free Ireland means 
an open gate for the enemies of England to enter that island, 
and that it would constitute a standing menace to the peace 
and safety of the English people. For those who hold that 
view, the Great War has been waged and won in vain. If the 
opinion holds and prevails that the peace and safety of any 
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nation depends primarily upon the subjection of weaker peo- 
ples, and armed dominance over the lesser in favor of the ma- 
terial interests of the greater, then has the Great War been 
waged—and lost; lost for all; lost for every nation under the 
sun; and the future holds nothing but warfare, or the miserable 
troubles and intrigues and festering rebellions which lead 
up to war. Unless, on the contrary, justice, which is based, and 
can only be safely based, upon the religious, the Christian 
knowledge of what justice is—based upon the law of God, and 
not the selfish interpretations of imperialists, and materialists 
—unless, I say, justice beconie the basic principle of the treaty 
at Paris, America’s participation in the War will become the 
most saddeningly ironical failure of all history. 

Even from a materialistic point of view, the argument that 
a free Ireland means an open gate into England for the 
enemies of the English, is fallacious, for the League of Nations 
covenant expressly provides that any nation attacked unjustly 
shall be supported by the others in the League. If Ireland 
unjustly opened the gate to England’s foes, Ireland would have 
to deal with America as well as England; but it is a stupidity, 
where it is not something worse, even to intimate that Ireland’s 
desire is for revenge upon, or for the injury of, England. The 
law of hate does not rule Erin, that fair daughter of God; 
especially now when the dawnlight is breaking. A free Ire- 
land would be the best friend that England could possibly have. 
A friendship based upon justice accorded, and confidence re- 
stored, would constitute an alliance as far superior to mere 
treaties of materialism, which self-interest makes and breaks 
with equal facility, as the words of a truthful man are more 
dependable than the promises of a politician. 

And to this consummation events are moving. There is 
something finally irresistible in the pressure of truth and 
justice. No Catholic at least may deny that good must triumph 
over evil. America’s cause is that of Ireland. Only those 
Americans who are not acquainted with the facts—the facts 
of Irish participation in this nation, the facts showing the 
identity of cause—can honestly oppose liberty and justice for 
Ireland. Dr. O’Brien’s most valuable book should have the 
widest circulation throughout the length and breadth of our 
land. It should be the forerunner in a practical campaign of 
education as to the facts of the unassailable Irish cause, that 
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would yield returns far beyond those derived from speech 
making or parades--valuable as these may be. 

Such a campaign should spread before the American peo- 
ple not only the facts and conditions outlined above, but should 
also acquaint them with what has been said for Ireland by 
scores upon scores of England’s leaders: her true statesmen, 
her writers, and poets. It should reduce to practical terms, 
and spread everywhere, the facts which are at the bottom of 
the dreams of Irish poets, the prayers of Irish saints and 
sinners, the Irish ideal, the immortal Irish soul—and quickly 
then, and surely, we should hail, Free Ireland, at last! 


































THE WAR’S STORY. 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


How shall the story of the War be writ ? 
What is the medium greatest and most fit ? 
Where is the pen for use all exquisite ? 


Could mortal ear sound of the story hold, 
Meanings too deep for senses to enfold 
Rung out in joy-bells or in requiems tolled ? 


Shall sun on sun we knew not erst, arise 
To shew in strange new light to opened eyes 
The very dace of the supreme emprise 


That sprang full-armed from Justice’ godlike head, 
And shouted, in a voice to wake the dead, 
To Arms, or be for aye dishonoréd. 


The face and voice of one magnific good, 
Seen through the blinding mists of smoke and blood; 
Heard through the deafening crash and understood. 


How say ye, mothers, each of him your son 
Who fell mid gallant deeds unnumbered done, 
His own high deed not the least gallant one ? 
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Sons, who in height and depth of heroism, 
High as heaven’s height, deep as the deep’s abysm, 
Poured out their sweat and blood on earth like chrism. 


And ye, all glorious in your womanhood, 
Undaunted and undauntable, who stood 
Comrades, to help and heal, through surging blood ? 





And ye, our blinded, maimed and mutilate, 
Bearing the heavy cross without the gate, 
Marching in soul to music clear and great ? 


And ye, great Captains, ye who planned, fulfilled 
Your task divinely taught, divinely willed,— 
Whose names can never fall on ears unthrilled ? 


None, none could write it, none the tale might tell 
Of grappling horror between heaven and hell, f 
Of shame and glory all unspeakable. 


The splendid dreadful things to bide for aye 
In hearts that hold them silent till the day 
When central fire asserts its mighty sway. 


But generations yet to be shall know 
A bluer sky, a greater sunshine’s glow, 
Because of all who did and suffered so. 


And ‘neath that sky, on blood-redeeméd sod, 
Free of the blasting heel so deep that trod, 
The knees unbowed to man shall bow to God; 





With eagle sight up to that Sun addrest, 
With good things all unsatisfied to rest, 
Seeking the better still and still the best. 


Could all be written, all be understood, 
We could not read it, even if we would— 
Not for the rain of tears, the mist of blood. 


Nor yet for darkness of the evil lair— 
But for the light that clove the darkness there; 
The light too great for mortal eyes to bear. 














THE SLOVENES AND THEIR LEADERS. 


BY ELISABETH CHRISTITCH. 


applied to a people; but when it means one and 
a half million united souls, under the guidance 
of spiritual leaders firm in devotion to creed and 
| Cees} race, it becomes a power to be reckoned with. 
Such i is the lesson taught by Slovenia, the least in appearance 
of the three branches of Southern Slavdom (Jugo-Slavia) 
in Europe, and yet the most productive in those intellectual 
factors that organize, coalesce, and determine. Geographical 
position is also, of course, most important, as in the case 
of Montenegro, a people of half a million, known all over 
the world as independent and the most formidable opponents 
of the Turks. The Slovenes inhabit the northwestern part 
of that region between the Adriatic and the Black Sea mainly 
occupied by Southern Slavs. They were directly in the way of 
the German drive southwards towards the Mediterranean, and 
their main policy in the past has been one of dogged resistance 
to German aggression, whether exercised openly or under 
the form of cultural propaganda. 

The Slovenes settled in these parts after the departure of 
the Lombards in the sixth century, and fought for the ground 
against various hostile tribes till, finally, they fell under the 
rule of Bavarian princes who had helped them in their strug- 
gles. The German feudal system broke their unity, and all 
attempts at development of national literature were repressed. 
The apostle Methodius preached Christianity in the Slav 
tongue. Soon the Magyar hordes swept away all traces of a 
new struggling civilization. When their final defeat by 
Teutons and Slavs combined was accomplished, the former 
fixed themselves more firmly than ever in the land of the 
Slovenes. But these intruders retreated once again before 
Turkish inroads, leaving Croats and Slovenes dependent on 
their own efforts to stem the Mohammedan advance. Together 
with their Serb kindred they battled for centuries with fluct- 
uating success. At the decline of Ottoman aggressive power 
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the German colonizers reappeared, followed later by Italian 
infiltration in the form of literary and artistic influence. 

Slovenia, however, held fast to its Slav characteristics and 
racial traditions. The formation of the kingdom of Illyria, 
of which it was a component part, gave a strong impetus to 
national feeling. But this experiment of Napoleon the Great 
was short-lived. The seed that had been sown, however, was 
not wasted. During the last century there have been various 
attempts to revive the spirit, if not the little State of Illyria. 

Until recently a few western Europeans realized that 
Trieste, Laibach (Ljubljana), Klagenfurt (Celovec) and all the 
surrounding country are inhabited by Slovenes; that the Isonzo 
(Socsa) runs through a land exclusively Slovene; that Styria, 
Carinthia, Carniola are Slovene lands wherein dwell a people 
possessing uniformity of faith, tongue and national aspiration 
with the Croats, who number five millions and were, until 
recently, a kingdom within the kingdom of Hungary. 

The language of the southern Slavs, it is true, has branched 
off into various dialects, differing less from each other, how- 
ever, than the common speech of north and south England. 
This was forcibly brought home to the writer some dozen years 
since, in a journey through the most beautiful parts of Styria. 
Our party alighted in a secluded spot, where we spent two 
hours wandering about waiting for the Agram train. At that 
time we were not interested in the politics of these parts, nor in 
philological problems, but we were struck at hearing ourselves 
greeted by passing shepherds and peasants in what seemed 
to us the pure Serbian tongue of the land we had come from— 
the free kingdom of Serbia. On the railroad all notices were 
posted in German or Hungarian, and these languages were 
used entirely by the railway officials and employees. Now 
that we had stepped from the train, leaving the beaten track, 
we could not comprehend the sudden transition. When we 
expressed surprise at the Serbian “God bless you” of those 
whom we greeted in these remote regions of southern Austria, 
they looked at us askance and avoided further conversation. 
A village inn-keeper, with a queer little smile, said cautiously 
when interrogated: “Not many people care to know that 
we are Serbians—or as good as Serbians. We are Slovenes 
and it comes much to the same thing. With our speech one 
can go straight down from here to the further end of Mace- 
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donia; and even further east the Bulgars understand us with 
little effort.” 

Now we saw clearly for the first time what was in reality 
the notorious Austrian policy of Divida et Impera. Austria 
had not welcomed Serbia’s deliverance from the Turks; she 
had consistently hindered Montenegro’s relations with protec- 
tive Russia; she had annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina in order 
to prevent their union with either Serbia or Montenegro; she 
had insisted on Turkey’s retention of the Sanjak of Novi- 
Bazar so as to put a barrier between Serbia and Montenegro; 
she had assigned Croatia to Hungary, separating it thus from 
Slovenia, which she herself retained, and by various admin- 
istrative, military, and cultural devices kept the southern 
Slavs asunder. All in vain. The national language, customs, 
and aspirations of these countries tended to union. 

While Serbia with her magnificent little army that had 
defeated successively Turks and Bulgars, did her part in resist- 
ing Austria until she was overwhelmed by Austria’s allies, Ser- 
bia’s kindred under the Austrian crown attempted a consti- 
tutional revindication of their right to autonomy. The great 
Croat prelate Bishop Strossmayer had, long before, proclaimed 
fraternity between all the southern Slavs within and without 
the Dual Empire. In the latter part of the struggle all these 
‘separated branches of one race looked to the distinctively 
Slovene clergy for leadership and inspiration. The parish 
priests of Slovenia were foremost in the movement tending 
to establish centres for a peaceful but intensive campaign. 

Towards the end of the late War Austrian and Hungarian 
statesmen, prompted by Germany, proposed to grant a measure 
of independence to the southern Slavs within the limits of the 
Hapsburg monarchy. The national protest against severance 
from Serbia, Montenegro and Bosnia was formulated by the 
Slovene clergy: “The time has come for absolute political 
union of every section of our nation. Only thus is our future 
assured.” 

This was but a just return to Serbia for the sacrifices she 
had made in their favor. Serbia had taken up arms to free 
her kindred under alien rule, and her kindred did not fail her. 
The Serbs of Bosnia had never learned the lesson taught by 
their rulers that they were a people in themselves and spoke 
a “Bosnian” language. Too many found their way over the 
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border to Serbia and were at home there in speech, custom, 
and creed; but the Croats and Slovenes were told that, as 
Catholics, they could not be in sympathy with schismatic Serbs. 
This crusade of intolerance had a temporary effect. 

The Croats, nevertheless, watched with envy the progress 
of a young and sturdy little Christian kingdom whose citizens 
found honor and prosperity in furthering its welfare and 
serving its national cause. They themselves, in the meantime, 
could only rise to any position of note, or succeed in a public 
career, by keeping in abeyance their Slav origin, speech, and 
sentiments. I have myself met Croats in the Austro-Hungarian 
diplomatic service who affected to be Hungarian. They re- 
fused to know their own beautiful language and dissociated 
themselves carefully from any national leanings. In spite of 
these concessions to the ruling powers, none of them ever held 
any post of consequence, whereas Poles, as we know, gained 
access to the very highest positions in the State service. Ser- 
bia’s magnetic attraction for its kindred across the Danube 
and Sava Rivers was an obstacle to their advancement. 

The attitude of Austro-Hungarian statesmen towards Ser- 
bia was peculiar, and flagrantly foolish. “This Concordat of 
Serbia with the Vatican is a malicious bait,” said an Austrian 
diplomat to the present writer. “It has been deliberately 
designed as an incitement to treason on the part of our Catholic 
subjects of Croatia and Slavonia! But it will not lure them 
from their allegiance to the Monarchy,” he added with a little 
smile. For Austrians of this type there was but one monarchy 
in the world. The best answer to such assertions came from 
Bishop Mahnic of Velglia last autumn: “For over a century 
we have sought to be united with all our kindred in the south. 
We do not fear them. We know they will not be our task-mas- 
ters. We shall not lose through Serbia our religious liberties 
but we shall gain national liberty. We are not children, to be 
coerced! As Catholics we intend to have full liberty for educa- 
tion on a religious basis in our national tongue.” Years before 
the outbreak of the War the leaders of the Serbo-Croat coali- 
tion in Hungary, Messrs. Supilo, Trumbic and Cingria, de- 
clared that Croats and Serbs, one nation in blood and language 
but professing different creeds, are united by the continuity 
of the territory on which they dwell. Two army divisions of 
Southern Slavs from Austria were formed in the course of the 
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War on Serbian soil and led to battle by officers of the Serbian 
army. We know likewise that southern Slav regiments under 
the Austrian flag surrendered to Russia and claimed the right 
to rejoin the Serbs and fight on the Serbian side till the end of 
the War. As early as 1912 Croat officers had been dismissed 
from the Austro-Hungarian army for having openly rejoiced 
at Serbia’s victory over the Turks, and spoken with apprecia- 
tion of the military prowess of their Serb brothers. 

Austria’s greatest failure in dealing with the southern 
Slavs was due to the literary influence of the Slovenes. Their 
Catholic press upheld the national tongue and ideals. Owing 
to the patriotic clergy, the “ Glagolite,” the Slav Liturgy of the 
Roman Rite, is still maintained largely in Slovene-Croat 
lands. It is interesting to note that a learned Glagolite monk, 
Magister Georgius, Henricius de Rayn of Styria, was in the 
fifteenth century an officiating Canon at the Cathedral of 
Tours in France. The Glagolite Rite is recognized as very 
beautiful and very ancient, and German or Italian efforts to 
oust it in favor of the Latin were resented by the people. 

The current Slovene tongue has developed under many 
difficulties, especially in its literary form. It is remarkable how 
native writers and poets managed to resist outward influence, 
and in spite of their forced knowledge of stranger tongues, con- 
tinued to express their loftiest thoughts in the simple despised 
home medium. They never underestimated their future réle 
in the world. The most traveled of them, the best acquainted 
with European literatures, were imbued with the feeling that 
it was reserved to their race to spread a gentler spirit of 
humanity, to extend the fraternal sympathy and kind tolerance 
which are the birthmarks of the true Slav. Austrian schemes 
and German intrigues were powerless before the spiritual bond 
of Southern Slavs welded by Slovene Catholic writers. Of late 
years a Catholic review, Dom in Svet (The Fatherland and 
the World), has published a remarkable series of stories and 
sketches as also verses of a high order. Its chief contributor, 
Father S. Finzgar, is the author of a historical novel of great 
value, Under the Free Sun. Prominent among Slovene poets and 
writers are priests, who, indeed, lead the way in everything 
good. They maintained national, Slovene, schools by a volun- 
tary tax on their flocks, and never ceased to oppose the gov- 
ernment policy which imposed German schools on a Slav pop- 
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ulation. In spite of hindrances from Vienna, the education of 
the Slovenes on national lines was crowned with success to the 
extent of their ranking as fourth among the literates of the 
great Austro-Hungarian Empire. We give the order (note that 
a Slav people is at the head of the list) according to confirmed 
statistics: Czechs, Germans, Italians, Slovenes, Poles, Hun- 
garians, Rumanians, Serbo-Croats. 

Not only for its intellectual culture but for the statesman- 
ship of its sons will Slovenia take a foremost place among the 
southern Slavs of the new State. As its most popular authors 
are drawn from the clergy so, too, its most distinguished 
national leaders are found in the episcopate. Three have been 


“notable as veritable shepherds of their harassed flocks, in the 


crisis preceding Austria’s collapse. The prisons were crowded 
with “ suspects ” subsisting upon a daily ration of thin cabbage 
soup, often without an atom of bread. Executions took place 
without trial; perquisitions and spoliations were the daily lot 
of the villagers. When, to crown all, a German clerical organ 
of Vienna accused thé Slovene Bishops of sympathizing with 
“ traitors,” Bishop Anton Mahnic, in a burst of righteous in- - 
dignation, published the following reply: 

“We, the leaders of the Southern Slav Catholic Party, 
are said to be tools of Freemasonry and friends of treason. 
Evidently Archbishop Baur, Bishop Jegbic, and my unworthy 
self are thus indicated. Allow me, therefore, to defend my 
episcopal honor and that of my colleagues and of the Southern 
Slav Catholics adhering to the Declaration of May, 1917.... 
We needed no incitement from outside to proclaim our long 
cherished ideal of an autonomous nation. The hope aroused 
by “Illyria” has never died. Our Southern Slav Academy 
dates from 1867. Its founder, our revered Bishop Stross- 
mayer, had no Croat-Slovene programme. His programme 
was union of the southern Slavs. .. . It is false to assert that 
we approved of the Huss celebrations in Prague. But we did 
find something good in Prague, namely, a protest against the 
oppression of nationalities in Austria by German Imperialists! 
. .. Yes, there are points of contact between us and our 
Orthodox-Serb brethren. While our people are melting away, 
dying, and we call to you in our despair, you forbid us to speak 
and close the doors of parliament. You banish, confine, or 
execute the exponents of our just cause, and worst of all, de- 
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nounce the leaders of our Catholic Party as tools of Free- 
masonry! In the middle ages persecuted nations could appeal 
to the Pope, and the Father of all Christianity called to order 
the mighty rulers who had substituted the mailed fist for the 
laws of God. But today Europe denies obedience to the Pope. 
Our only hope is in an international Peace Conference where 
the kernel of Benedict XV.’s teaching may prevail: Let each 
little nation develop freely. And we know that the southern 
Slavs who merit, beyond any other European nation, for the 
defence of Christian faith and civilization, are dear to his 
paternal heart... . Be just, O gentlemen of Vienna, and reflect 
what it must mean to us, for example, in Carniola, where ninety 
per cent of the population is Slovene, to have but one Slovene 
college; and that in many Slovene districts you will not even 
grant us a normal school! Remember, before railing at us as 
malcontents and disturbers that in the prayer of our daily 
worship the word justitia precedes the word paz. Reflect on 
the extreme nationalism that has become rank imperialism 
and chauvinism, and cease to judge harshly the episcopal 
leaders of the Slovene Catholic Party.” 

When, finally, deliverance from alien rule was at hand, 
only outsiders, unacquainted with the great political réle of 
the Slovene clergy, were surprised at the appointment of a 
priest, Monsignor Korosec, to treat with Serbia for the forma- 
tion of the new, united Kingdom of Southern Slavs. Monsignor 
Korosec is actually vice-president of the Jugo-Slav Cabinet, 
where he represents five million Croats and Slovenes. His 
fearless denunciation in the Vienna Reichstag of the cruel and 
oppressive methods applied to his countrymen during the 
War, had made him as popular among the Serbs as among his 
own people. Up to the present moment there has been no 
sign of religious antagonism between Orthodox-Serbs and 
Catholic Slovenes, who join hands in the understanding of per- 
fect equality for both. Mutual tolerance is the basis on which 
six and a half million “ Orthodox” and five million Catholic 
Slavs, with half a million Moslems, hope to found the new 
State of united Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

















THE HERMIT. 


BY J. R. T. BABONEAU. 


HE evening hour of Angelus has rung. I have 
illuminated today the initial letter of the sixth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and while I wrought 
with the lovely colors, my inward eyes have 
seen the fair vision of God surpassing in beauty 

all my powers of thought. Fain was I to portray it upon the 

page, but now I cannot even tell you of it, for through the tears 
which the joy of that revelation caused me, I could see only 

His Crucifixion and His infinite pity for men. So I have 

limned this upon the left-hand corner of the page. Before a 

dark sky bearing storm and tempest, a blue heaven appears. 

Our Blessed Lady and St. John stand on either side of the 

Cross and look upon that Being Who bore our Sorrows like 

a crown of light, albeit woven of thorns. They are set as a 

symbol of pure man and perfect woman, who understand That 

whereon they look. Afar off, I have shown a crowd of men 
who shake staves and cast stones and cry with an empty voice, 
understanding nothing. 

“TI have made an end and looking upon this marvelous 
fair forest above me, I ponder upon eternal things and see 
God’s ways made plain in my own sorrows. Since men think 
upon their grief too much and on God’s will too little, their 
paths are devious and blind before them. The world grows 
distraught with vexation and vain endeavor, and folk with 
lax hands and foolish voices cry continually, “God is not 
here.” Wherefore to show such as these that He is not mocked, 
I take up again the vellum sheets spoiled by my clumsy hands, 
when first the monks taught me to write, and athwart these will 
set down my own story for other men to read, if so they please. 
In this wise it happened. 

“King Arthur had called us to his court at Caerleon for 
Eastertide. Seven days before the feast he was there. I came 
riding through the forest, right glad of heart, in the company 
of four good knights; very joyous was I, since I had met these 
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knights the day before and they had told me of their goodwill, 
that Lady Vivien had already come to Caerleon. 

“In the city was a right fair house, shining with lights and 
many knights stood about the doors; here was I lodged with 
Sir Kay the seneschal. In the morning a breeze stirred the 
rushes about the floor, so that I awoke in fresh fragrance and 
sunlight and saw King Arthur’s castle high upon the hill. In 
the garden I plucked me a cluster of daffodils; my hands were 
wet with dew. After we had heard Mass and broken our fast, 
I bound the flowers upon my helm. So we went, talking and 
laughing, into King Arthur’s closes and Sir Kay was with us. 
Many famous knights wended thither by divers roads, some of 
whose names he told us and some we knew by the shields and 
blazons which they bore. I remember seeing that day Sir 
Mordred darkly smiling, Sir Gawain laughing like a young 
maid and as bright of face, Sir Bedivere and the gentle Sir 
Galahad. But his father, Lancelot, walked in the garden with 
the Queen. 

“TI came into the outer pleasaunce by a postern-door and 
there we stood, four or five young knights, beneath a tree 
whereof the lower branches gathered dew from the grass. We 
stayed in silence because the sight was so fair. Tender reeds 
grew by a stream and mingled with the swaying boughs, veiling 
us. Upon a green lawn stood the Lady Vivien amongst the 
Queen’s maidens, white as a dove, light as snowdrift, like a per- 
fect lily among lilies. One amongst us said, ‘How fair is 
Vivien;’ one said, ‘Her ways and smile are full of witchery, 
she will hurt the man whom she loves;’ another, ‘ God bids us 
love all beautiful things, why then do you mistrust her?’ 

“ While we were thus speaking, Sir Perivere entered by the 
wicket-gate and stood with us. Now it was rumored that 
both he and I loved the Lady Vivien and of this you shall hear. 
My friends had gone before us and he and I stayed beside a 
little bridge. Then he left me and Vivien came singing to the 
river to gather flowers. The sunlight through the leaves made 
her golden and desirable and all her face bright. I asked her, 
smiling, ‘Who is your knight, Lady Vivien?’ 

“Laughing back to me, she answered, plucking daffodils, 
‘He who wears my flowers in his helm.’ Thereat my soul re- 
joiced and stood in a clear light. Then Sir Perivere returned, 
for he had hidden himself and cried: ‘ Are these pale blooms 
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thy flowers, Lady? I would choose thee poppies in the sum- 
mer-tide. Large blossoms, heavy with scent and wide with 
beauty are meet for thee, for a token of pleasure and sign of 
luxury.’ Vivien answered him not but fled from us. 

“ Now I would tell you of what befell in the council cham- 
ber. Arthur was upon his throne, but Guinevere was not with 
him. The greater nobles of his realm stood about the dais and 
ever and anon would whisper with the King, but Arthur fol- 
lowed his own counsel. Many barbarian knights conquered by 
Sir Lancelot and his fellows of the Round Table came before 
him, and there were many causes in which he gave judgment. 
It was a most noble array. When he had made an end, there 
came Sir Perivere suddenly into the midst and strode before 
the throne with wrathful countenance and clenched hands, 
having his armor and hauberk upon him. He gave honor unto 
Arthur and spake against me in this wise: ‘There is in thy 
court, O King, a knight who has despoiled and maimed a vas- 
sal of mine foully. For I sent this henchman unto my friend 
King Mark with letters and jewels as a gift and token of love, 
and while he rode in the forest Sir Arteval came silently out 
of the bushes and used him evilly after a dastard’s kind; and 
this he did from pure hatred of me. Three others he has slain 
outright.’ 

“ Thereat the body of a man sore wounded and suffering 
from his hurts was borne into the hall, who confirmed what 
Sir Perivere had said. Three others gave testimony against me 
likewise, swearing they had seen the strife from afar. A greal 
movement arose in the crowd, as if anger and compassion 
strove together. Then the King asked: ‘What need had Sir 
Arteval to do this thing? Verily it profits him little.’ And Sir 
Perivere answered wrathfully and withal cunningly: ‘ He will 
do me malice and harm whensoever he can, Sir King, because 
he loves the Lady Vivien, who is beloved of me. Shall not 
this love be called lust, which leads a man to hate and hurt 
another?’ The wise King answered him not, but bade, ‘Let 
Sir Arteval stand forth and meet this charge.’ 

“ Then I strode boldly up the hall. A gusty wind shook the 
arras and all men craned their necks to stare at me. I was a 
young man and alone in the great space before the dais, yet 
right gently the King spoke: ‘ What hast thou to say, Sir Arte- 
val, who art a knight of the Round Table?’ 
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“TI answered: ‘I am a knight of the Round Table, and I 
have done this thing; but Sir Perivere lies, for he speaks not 
the whole truth. As I rode down a green lane in the forest, the 
hawthorn blossoms shook upon either side and the wind blew 
the boughs apart, so that I saw the gleam of steel and an am- 
bush of armed men. I laid my lance in rest and waited for 
their intent. If I had not done so, I should assuredly have been 
slain, for they hurtled at me full treacherously and sore. None 
might tell from their guise whether they were robbers or the 
followers of some knight. Now, indeed, I know they were Sir 
Perivere’s men, but I slew them in self-defence, unwitting. 
Saying that I slew them, he has molded truth in the falsehood of 
his thought. This is the way of a craven.’ 

“ At that word Sir Perivere threw down his gauntlet, cry- 
ing passionately: ‘ To hurt a hind is an evil thing, but to accuse 
him out of thy weakness is a vile act, indeed. Command, O 
King, that he do battle for his life. The King replied: ‘ Prove 
thy charge, Sir Perivere, in battle.’ 

“ There rose again a great stir and sound of voices, for now 
Arthur and the great lords departed. I moved strangely among 
my fellows, for I was lately knighted and known to few, so I 
was shamefast at the mere charge brought against me, and I 
marveled that Sir Perivere could stand below the tall windows 
and be so merry in the sun. Now the outer doors were open 
and the rumor of our fray spread about and came to the 
Queen’s ladies. Vivien came to Perivere as he went lightly 
through the garden and was fain to hear of the combat be- 
tween us. 

“ At the evensong she avoided me. One said: ‘In this wise 
a clean maiden does not love.’ Another said, laughing: ‘It is 
the way of women, for although we are all become Christians, 
they are still, like pagans, worshippers of the sun. And now 
Perivere’s sun is rising, while Arteval’s is on the wane. Why 
then, do you wonder?’ In this wise they mocked me, though 
not unkindly; I saw that they spoke truth, yet hated the truth, 
for my dreams were set upon Vivien and I desired her ardently 
for my lady. 

“ On the morrow the lists were set and thither came a great 
company. It was a clear day in April with sun and showers 
and wind. It was determined I should enter on the western 
side of the lists and Sir Perivere from the eastern. Many men 
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advised me well, but only two gave me good cheer; yet I 
scarcely heeded them as I rode to my place, for my eyes were 
set on the galleries where the Queen sat with the King, her 
ladies about her. Vivien wore goodly jewels in her hair; she 
deigned not to look at me, but turned to smile at Sir Perivere. 
A jester, noting this, cried she would be queen of that tourney, 
whatever befell. Small things, God wot, spoil a man’s great 
purpose; my hand was shaken, that had been so quiet before. 
Certes, it seemed a sorry thing for a maid, who had called me 
friend, to arraign me on an empty word. Are women so 
made that their very weakness can shatter men’s strength? I 
remember only the heralds’ cry and can tell you nothing of 
our first encounter. Lances twain and three we broke and once 
Sir Perivere was borne backward, yet he,was such a good 
knight that he was not unhorsed. Now I aimed at his visor 
to strike him between the eyes, when suddenly there fell a 
strong clattering hail and blinded me, so that I swerved in my 
course and Sir Perivere’s lance caught me upon the neck and 
threw me to the ground. Then he avoided his horse lightly and 
we fought with swords long and fiercely, taking many strong 
buffets. The armor upon his right shoulder was broken and 
his head-piece hewn. Thereafter I pressed him sorely, so that 
he fell upon his knees, yet I suffered him to rise because of the 
mercy of God, which should dwell in every good knight. Ever 
and anon fell the April hail and strong and windy rain and 
sunshine afterwards. As we wheeled round about each other 
the fresh sunlight of a sudden blinded me; I saw not Sir 
Perivere’s great blade that swung upon my head and broke 
my helm, cleaving to the skull. 

“Thus, a second time, God ministered to my fall. Like 
a man drowning in darkness, I heard glad voices shouting my 
shame and was wrapped in quiet and ignorance of things. I 
knew not that I was abhorred of King Arthur, that all men 
fled from me save two, and that my lady gave her gladness 
and will into my enemy’s keeping. Yet did they not deal 
rightly, seeing that battle was ordained for men to vindicate 
their judgments? 

“Now these two knights brought me to a house by the 
city gate. It belonged to an old woman, who cleansed and 
anointed my wounds with herbs and swathed them with linen. 
I came out of my swoon about the hour of the evening Angelus. 
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The woman was bent and withered, but withal gentle. Seeing 
that my mind was clear, she went forth to buy food. Then 
arose a great rabble in the street without, with much shout- 
ing and running of feet as if a rout went past. Perhaps I grew 
childish and knew not what I did, for I tottered from the couch 
to the window. A crowd of the common folk were hounding 
a leper toward the city gates: there was no mercy in them, 
for they threw sticks, stones and mud at the piteous creature, 
drowning his cries with their derision. This was done while 
darkness was falling. Thereafter I was raging of fever for 
many days. Evil dreams drew round about and the voices of 
Satan cried from my lips and vexed my will, but the old woman 
tended me well with her ministrations and prayers, and in the 
third week my mind was whole. 

“Yet partly because I was very weak and because I was 
ashamed to meet my fellow-men, I stayed in the house for ten 
days more. It was Mary’s month and the world was gay as an 
altar with flowers; the birds’ matins were merry as laughter. 

The burgeoning of leaves grew apace and I saw knights ride 
forth upon their quest. I deemed that I said, ‘ This sorts with 
the will of God,’ yet said not so in my heart. I called to the 
_old woman and bade her fetch me a hermit’s frock of the 
roughest brown cloth, with a girdle of rope and when it was 
brought I put on the dress and went forth, having with me a 
few crowns and a little food which the woman gave me of her 
charity. 

“T came painfully to the city gate and there passed out; 
the men-at-arms were well pleased at my blessing. At that 
moment the moon arose and I heard a cry upon my right hand. 
A leper sat in the shadow of the wall and cried to me for alms. 


Compassion came upon me, for I remembered how he had - 


been driven forth with stones, and I gave him all that I had, 
both money and food. This I did for a purpose, which you 
shall hear. 

“ Now I traveled till I came to the forest and therein I went 
until dawn. When the light was more than mystery and clear 
shadows, I gave thanks to God for the loveliness of the place. 
There was an open glade within the sanctuary of tall trees and 
a clear spring which welled within a channel of clean stones 
and grasses. In the further space was a small hut built, well 
swept and tended, where a holy man had lived and died. The 
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peasants of that district believed that a hermit would return 
to dwell amongst them, wherefore their children brought food 
daily and left it within the door. So I entered in and took my 
rest. I was awakened by two wondering woodcutters, who 
cried out that a holy man had come amongst them again 
according to their desire; and many folk that day were curious 
to see me and to have my blessing. 

“Natheless, my heart was full of bitterness and when 
night had fallen again, I found me a short way to the city, 
taking with me a goodly portion of food in a wooden bowl. 
There again, within the shadow of the wall, I ministered to the 
leper, putting the morsels of food within his lips and comfort- 
ing his distress, for his disease was heavy upon him, so that I 
had to crush my loathing with pity and prayer; his rags might 
scarce cover his sores. So I returned and slept. In the morn- 
ing I prayed grievously: ‘O merciful Mother, this night I have 
shown mercy to an unclean and an outcast man. Therefore 
ask of thy Son, Who has said, “Vengeance is Mine,” to do justice 
against my enemy for the foul wrong he has wrought me.’ This 
was my petition, though I used the form of many holy prayers. 
That night I tended the leper again. He was very weak and 
desired my prayers. For his sake I was shrived at the Feast 
of the Ascension and took Christ’s Body. Yet hate, like a 
flame, consumed the charity of my prayers and hid Christ in- 
carcerate from me. Always I desired vengeance, and fed the 
leper that God might take account of this good deed. Anon, 
I would not touch the peasants’ bounty, but ate, only roots, 
herbs and wild fruits that the leper might be the better fed and 
my prayers the cleaner. Day and night I vexed God and 
wearied heaven with my pleadings, and all this time God be- 
sought me in beauty; in a large leafage of the woods, in the 
whispering rains, the fair bounty of fields, the tenderness of 
shy things, fawn and squirrel and leaping hare, the love of 
simple men and of merry children. No evil thing afflicted me, 
save my own thoughts. 

“Now it was in the month of August at the harvest-tide 
and the laborers went, singing, through the forest to reap and 
to glean. The noonday meal was spread in the shade—rye- 
bread and cheese and sour red wine; the red poppies were in the 
corn. The children went hither and thither among the 
gleaners; one poor babe fell and cut himself grievously upon 
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a sickle. I was summoned to assuage his hurts and tended him 
beneath the trees until his parents came at eventide; they gave 
me wild honey and fruit and bread for a token of thanks. The 
forest had become very still, there was no breeze to temper the 
heat. Sleep weighed upon my eyelids; like a powerful hand 
it held me and would not let me stir. I was fearful lest I 
should forget my task and the leper go fasting. Thus sloth 
would make my prayers of no avail. But while I was yet 
troubled, I fell asleep; when I awoke, it was broad day. The 
children had come to fill my bow] with food, but had not dis- 
turbed me. I ran, then, towards the city, taxing my soul with 
penances and full of remorse. When I reached the gates there 
were many folk stirring. 

“The leper was fallen against the wall and I saw that he 
was nigh to death. Now he saw my face for the first time in 
the clear light, and my hood was fallen upon my shoulders; he 
cried my name aloud thrice. ‘Knowest thou not,’ cried he, ‘I 
am Sir Perivere, thy foe, who wrought thee such evil. And in 
this wise thou hast requited it.’ As I gazed upon him in amaze- 
ment and could not move for very sorrow, the gates were 
opened for the passage of a cavalcade of happy ladies and 
knights, who rode to hunt, with hawks upon their wrists, and 
the falcon bells rang merrily. I would have hidden myself 
and, certes, little grace would we have had of their glances, 
had not Sir Perivere cried out: ‘Look you, ladies and gentles 
and hearken unto me, who am Sir Perivere.’ Seeing a leper 
_lie there, they rode on, but in a little while one of them re- 
turned and asked: ‘ Who art thou, that calls thyself Perivere?’ 
Anon they all came back and stayed at a distance to hear what 
Perivere should say, he answered: ‘I am a leper, but once I 
was a strong man and thy friend. But on the day I overcame 
Sir Arteval, I returned to my house to rest and doffed my 
armor. Then was this disease found upon me, though in the 
morning I had been hale. By night I was cast without the city 
as carrion is thrown to crows.’ Then he told of the wrong he 
had done, how he had smirched my fair fame, and how he 
would have murdered me in the forest by his hinds. Nor 
did he send the jewels at all to King Mark, but gave them unto 
Vivien. They cried out, one and all: ‘Where is Sir Arteval, 
that we may requite him our judgments and set him again in 
our midst?’ And Perivere said: ‘ Here is that good man, whom 
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I have grieved, who every night has come to feed and to 
hearten me out of simple charity. And I knew him not. I pray 
you to tell this thing to the King and to forgive me for my un- 
knightly deed.’ Then I ran forward to embrace him, but ere 
I could speak a word he was dead. Thus was my vengeance 
made complete. Then they besought me to go along to King 
Arthur in their company, but I would not, for an act ill-done 
may be forgiven, but suffering ill-endured has no repute or 
savor before God. It profiteth nothing. When I saw how evil 
was my prayer and how well God had answered it, I came back 
to the forest quietly to pray for the soul of Perivere. Because 
this was the task I set myself, I have come to pray for all other 
souls. King Arthur caused that he should be buried as a knight 
and many people mourned the manner of his death: high 
tapers burned about his bier and thereto the Queen came to 
pray. 

“This was long ago. It is said now that Vivien by magic 
arts has laid the wizard Merlin to sleep in the forest of 
Broceliande. This I know not for truth, for I dwell apart and 
in a little space; yet great mysteries of God are about me and 
I know that happiness may be apart from joy and akin to sor- 
row, and yet be perfect. Daily I say Mass—for the monks 
have made me priest—to gladden the hearts of peasants, of 
wondering children and of passing knights, to assuage 
calamity, to cleanse remorse, and to exalt the ancient beauty 
of the earth. 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE NEW CODE OF CANON LAW. By 
Rev. Charles. Augustine, O.S.B., D.D. Vols. II. and III. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.50 net each. 

The second volume of Father Augustine’s commentary on the 
new Code of Canon Law treats of the clerical state from the time 
of incardination in a diocese to the exercise of the Papal power. 

The author discusses in order the rights, privileges and obliga- 
tions of clerics, the laws on election, the loss of ecclesiastical 
offices, ordinary and delegated power, the order and authority of 
bishops, the office and duty of cardinals, the functions of the 
various congregations, the proceedings of plenary and provincial 
councils, the duties of curial and diocesan officials and kindred 
topics. 

The third volume deals with two classes of people, religious 
and lay people. One hundred and ninety-five canons of the Code 
on religious set forth accurately and briefly the whole juris- 
prudence of the Church regarding the religious life. Hitherto we 
have had to rely on special pontifical constitutions and deductions 
from the same, for the legislation had not been gathered together 
or officially codrdinated. 

The advent of congregations of Clerks Regular after the 
Council of Trent necessitated a number of changes in the old 
monastic legislation, and opened the way for new congregations 
of simple vows, perpetual or temporary, which have done such 
noble work in meeting the conditions of modern times. 

The most important change with regard to the older orders 
is the law requiring a period of three years of temporary simple 
vows after the novitiate, before perpetual vows can be taken. 

Another important change is the greater stress laid upon 
the element of the common life, as an essential condition for the 
religious life. A hermit, for instance, is not technically a religious, 
because he does not lead the common life. Again, those who live 
the common life but are not bound by vows, are not, properly 
speaking, religious. 

The second part of the volume deals with associations of the 
laity, such as Third Orders, Archconfraternities, Confraternities, 
Pious Associations, and the like, The Code strongly approves the 
enrollment of the laity in these associations, and requires that 
they be approved and established by competent ecclesiastical au- 
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thority. They are always to be under the jurisdiction of the 
Ordinary. 

We highly recommend these volumes to our readers, clerical 
and lay. Father Augustine is a most competent guide, for he 
taught canon law for many years at the Benedictine University 
in Rome. 


COMPENDIUM THEOLOGLZ MORALIS. By Aloysius Sabetti, 
S.J. Edited by A. T. Barrett, SJ. New York: Frederick 
Pustet Co. $4.50. 

Father Barrett has just published the twenty-seventh edition 
of Father Sabetti’s well known Manual of Moral Theology. There 
is no need for us to recommend this excellent text-book to our 
seminarians and priests. For many years this edition of Gury- 
Ballerini has been the vade-mecum of the priest on the American 
Mission, and its worth has been tested in many a seminary class- 
room. 


FOUR YEARS IN THE WHITE NORTH. By Donald B. Mac- 
millan, F.R.G.S. New York: Harper & Brothers. $4.00 net. 

On July 2, 1913, Mr. Macmillan sailed on the Diana with a 
party of explorers to ascertain positively whether Crocker Land, 
spoken of by Peary in 1906, and discussed by Arctic travelers for 
ninety years, did or did not actually exist. The other objects of 
the expedition were to search for other lands to the west and 
southwest of Axel Heiberg land and north of Parry Island; to 
penetrate into Greenland between the 77th and 78th parallels of 
north latitude, studying carefully the meteorological and glaci- 
ological conditions of that region; to study the geology, geography, 
glaciology, meterology, terrestrial magnetism, seismology, zodlogy, 
botany, ethnology and archzology of the section lying above the 
77th parallel. 

The author spent four years in the White North, and in this 
most interesting volume gives us a vivid account of his explora- 
tions. He disproved conclusively the existence of Crocker Land, 
although he discovered a new land far to the west of his last camp 
on the Polar Sea. 

He surveyed for the first time the great stretch of coast line 
on the northwest shore of Axel Heiberg Island; he reached King 
Christian Island, seen from afar by Sverdrup in 1906; he dis- 
covered nine new islands; he recovered a number of records left 
in previous years by Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, Rear Admiral Peary, 
Sir George Nares, and Sir Allen Young; he compiled three thou- 
sand words of the Smith Sound Eskimo language; he took five 
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thousand five hundred photographs, and secured ten thousand 
feet of motion picture film; he did extensive work in geology, 
botany, ornithology, meteorology and ethnology. 

The author loved the country with all the enthusiasm of the 
true explorer, and his enthusiasm breathes in every line. He 
describes vividly the hardships and dangers of Arctic travels, the 
hunting of the bear, the seal, the musk ox and the walrus, the 
management of the dog team sledges, the customs of the natives, 
the building of igloos. The book is well written, and most beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK. By Finley 
Melville Kendall Foster. New York: Columbia University 
Press. $1.50. 

In this Columbia University thesis Professor Foster has made 

a bibliographical survey of the English translations, prose and 
verse, of the Greek classics from the establishment of Caxton’s 
press to the year 1918. His work will doubtless prove useful to 
students of the classics and of English, but the titles of several 
well-known translations are omitted, and the proofreading has 
been carelessly done. In enumerating the books from which his 
list of translations was “largely gathered,” the compiler makes 
no mention of W. C. Hazlitt’s Handbook and his various supple- 
mentary volumes, which are surely indispensable aids to the suc- 
cessful compliation of such a catalogue as this. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

The King Edward VII. Professor of English Literature 
at Cambridge University has collected in this volume a number of 
his class-room discourses and several essays and reviews contrib- 
uted by him to English periodicals. The book is a rare delight 
from start to finish, for Sir Arthur is a true humanist, wields 
his pen with an exquisite grace and finish and has an unerring 
instinct for the finest things in life no less than in letters. These 
are some of the topics treated: “ The Horation Model in English 
Verse,”—a most delicate and discriminating brief study. “ Q”— 
one may note—ranks Conington highest among translators from 
Horace, with Sir Theodore Martin second, “surpassing him in 
occasional brilliance but falling some way behind him in the long 
run.” De Vere is awarded third place. Perhaps one may men- 
tion here that Hugh Andrew Johnstone Munro pronounced Con- 
ington’s translation of the Satires and Epistles to be the most 
perfect example of what a translation from Latin into English 
should be. There is a fine paper—originally read at the Royal 
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Institution of London—on “The Commerce of Thought.” And 
there is a lecture on “ Ballads” which occupies less than thirty 
pages, but conveys more illumination on its subject than some 
college text-books of ten times its length. There are also essays 
on Coleridge. Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, and Charles Reade, all 
perfect models in their way, and two lectures on the poetry of 
George Meredith and Thomas Hardy, respectively. The Cam- 
bridge professor is one of the rare instances where profoundness 
and minute exactness of scholarship are combined with an artistic 
temperament, and an acute critical faculty with a delicate poetic 
imagination and a power of divination where the savor and spirit 
of a bygone age in literature are concerned. 


CARITA. By Lucy M. Blanchard. Boston: The Page Co. $1.50 
net. 

This pleasing story for girls is laid in Mexico City, the home 
and birthplace of Carita Andrews. Though the child of loyal 
American parents who have brought her up to reverence our flag, 
she has never seen the country the banner represents. Her heart 
is given to Mexico, and she looks forward sorrowfully to the not 
distant day when she must go to the United States to complete her 
education. This event occurs earlier than is anticipated; already 
the storm is gathering that is soon to break upon the head of 
President Diaz; and when Carita, with her mother, leaves her 
beloved home, it is in flight for the safety to be found under the 
folds of the Stars and Stripes. Taught by this dramatic ex- 
perience, Carita quickly becomes a patriotic American. 

It is a well-written story, with abundance of incident and 
action which, in the telling, so graphically picture the interests 
and fascinations of Mexico as to make Carita’s attachment easily 
understood. The book may be enjoyed by all young readers, 
irrespective of creed; for the author’s attitude, though non- 
Catholic, is unmarred by any suggestion of discourtesy. 


THE JOY MAKER. By A. Eugene Bartlett, D.D. New York: 

Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00 net. 

This collection of little essays pleads for the cultivation of 
individual happiness, as one of the great needs of the day: a 
reasonable happiness, based upon avoidance of sin and its con- 
sequent misery, reparation for wrong-doing made whenever 
possible, appreciation of blessings and thankfulness for mis- 
fortunes missed, and so on, along lines of cheerful philosophy. 
The author presents his reflections and advice in a chattily in- 
formal fashion that is usually rather agreeable. Upon his ex- 
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cursions into theology, Catholics cannot accompany him; but 
these are infrequent, while his references to Our Lord as the 
Example for all who would live rightly are constant and reverent. 
On the whole, the content is above the average of similar contribu- 
tions in its proportion of truth and good sense, proposed in a 
manner that suggests and stimulates thought. 


LOVERS OF LOUISIANA. By George W. Cable. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

This novel of New Orleans in 1914 treats of the conflict be- 
tween the deep-rooted prejudices of the old regime and the more 
democratic ideals of the younger generation. Philip Castleton, a 
native of Louisiana, educated at Princeton, loves Rosalie, the 
granddaughter of M. Durel, a Creole who clings with passionate 
loyalty to the traditions of his race and family. Philip’s political 
views, especially as they concern the vital problem of the colored 
race, so shock and offend Durel that he opposes the match with 
all the weight of his authority. How he is led to withdraw his 
objections, having learned that Philip is, no less than himself, a 
chivalrous gentleman and true lover of Louisiana, is developed in 
a story of dramatic effectiveness. The book is worthy of the 
author and represents him adequately; in fact it is the best of his 
recent productions. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Dr. Jonathan Swift. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.35. 

It would be late in the day to praise or to recommend this 
classic. But, since this edition of Gulliver’s Travels is for children, 
we protest at the retention of a few coarsely suggestive passages, 
which might have been excluded, and nowise have lessened the 
charm of the whole. Tastes differ in differing ages, and what was 
lightly regarded by eighteenth century satire is certainly offensive 
to present-day decencies and good taste. 


THE HALO OF GRIEF. By Bolton Hall. New York: Brentano’s. 
$1.25. 

It is difficult to see what comfort and consolation such books 
afford. Yet the reviewers sing their praises. This volume is 
scholarly, urbane, philosophical,—but vague. We have honestly 
sought what it is evidently intended to impart, only to be eluded. 
At times it is almost Catholic in tone; again one can scarcely tell 
whether there is any certain grasp of faith at all, so affable, so 
hospitable, so all-embracing are these pages, to every divergent 
fancy. But, most of the vagaries of present-day belief will find 
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something to suit their needs, and harmonize with their tenets, 
but much of it seems to sum itself up in these words from 
Shakespeare: 
Why, farewell Portia. We must die Messala: 
With meditating that she must die once 
I have the patience to endure it now. 
—Julius Cesar. 

One consolation we can derive from it. Materialism has 
failed and passed. Some belief in survival after death is held by 
every shade of religious thought or philosophy ministered to in 
this book. The effort to make it too comprehensive to all who 
are in sorrow, seems to hinder its effectiveness for the individual 
mourner. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL. By Vincente Blasco 

Ibanez. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.90 net. 

Mrs. Gillespie’s translation of this novel from the Spanish 
was first published ten years ago and is now reissued because of 
the success of The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, the famous 
war-novel by the same author. Under the guise of fiction the book 
is simply a violent diatribe against the Church and State in Spain 
by a Socialist and atheist. It purports to be a study of the dwellers 
in the Claverias, or Cathedral precincts of Toledo, whose lives are 
etiolated by the blighting shadow of that imposing fane. One of 
these, Gabriel Luna, the mouthpiece of the author, had once 
studied for the priesthood, but, after fighting in the Carlist cause, 
had lost his faith in exile in France and England. There he im- 
bided the radical tenets of rationalism and pseudo-scientific 
materialism, and became a professed anarchist. On his return to 
his native land he was imprisoned as a revolutionist in Barcelona, 
and finally came back to Toledo a broken man, to infect with his 
Socialism and infidelity the inhabitants of the Claverias.‘ His 
wordy disquisitions, urged without mitigation or remorse of voice, 
on the Church as the organ of Czsarism, obscurantism and priest- 
craft form the staple of the narrative, and afford ample oppor- 
tunity for ribaldry. The story ends lamely, and rather incon- 
sequently, in his death which he meets while resisting, as night- 
watchman of the Cathedral, those whose faith he had sapped. 

Throughout the book the Cathedral makes itself felt as a gross 
bedizened monster battening on the masses who live within its 
influence. It is not the Cathedral of Huysmanns, typifying the 
beauty of the spiritual ideals which it enshrines, nor even the 
Cathedral of Victor Hugo’s fantasy, dominating the quaint vivid 
life of the Middle Ages that surges around its portals. The “ red 
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fool fury ” of the revolutionary is insurgent in the conception, and 
inspires the rancor with which the priestly character is traduced, 
the sentiment with which free love is dignified, and the blasphemy 
which does not spare the Person of Christ Himself. The soulless 
creed of the author might be summed up in a line of Swinburne’s: 
“Glory to Man in the highest, for Man is the master of things.” 
His gospel is one that rays darkness. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. A Study of His Works and Personality. 
By J. H. E. Crees. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
Meredith alike as novelist and poet does not yield up his 

secret to him who reads as he runs; it is much harder to “ acquire 

a taste” for Meredith than for almost any other novelist. It is 

not enough simply to read him: he must also be marked and in- 

wardly digested. His work, as Mr. Crees says with truth, is a 

discipline as well as a delight. That is one reason why so little 

good Meredith criticism has been written. There is the handbook 
and the essay, both by Trevelyan: the essay by Le Gallienne, much 
less penetrating; and E. J. Bailey’s doctoral dissertation on the 
novels is not without value. But this searching little book by 
the headmaster of the Crypt School, Gloucester, England, is by 
all odds the most illuminating study of Meredith that has yet 
been published. It is obviously the work of a man who is no less 
artist than scholar. Dr. Crees’ book is not a meticulous treat- 
ment, volume by volume or year by year, of Meredith’s achieve- 
ment. It consists of seven essays including two chapters of in- 
troduction and summary. Among the headings are “ Meredith’s 

Poetry,” ‘“ Meredith’s Philosophy,” “Meredith the Artist.” 

There is hardly a page upon which may not be found some valu- 

able critical utterance, some specially memorable pregnancy of 

phrase. Henceforth no student of the writings of the great 
novelist and poet will be completely equipped without this book. 


LES TRAITS ETERNELS DE LA FRANCE. By Maurice Barrés. 
With notes by Fernand Baldensperger. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 

“He who offers up his blood for France offers himself really 
as a sacrifice for the progress of the human race and for the 
fulfillment of God’s will on earth.” Thus wrote the Abbé A. 
Gratry in 1848. But even Gratry at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war, became despondent over the destiny of France. If 
he, with all his ardent patriotism, could yield to doubt on this 
point, those who had come to look upon France as “a nation of 
the past, an effete nation,” to use Barrés’ words, may well be 
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pardoned their surprise when, at the outbreak of the War, the 
French were discovered to be, after all, living chrysalids only 
awaiting the hour to unfold their wings. 

Now that surprise has yielded to wonder and admiration; and 
the words of Gratry are again confirmed, a solution is sought for 
this apparent mystery of the resurrection of a people. The key 
to the mystery is Maurice Barrés’ present message to the world: 
La France éternelle se dégage. As Mr. Baldensperger says, with- 
out exaggeration: Les Traits Eternels de la France is one of the 
ablest demonstrations of the vital unity of French tradition and a 
beautiful illustration of what is in fact permanent in the: soul of 
the nation—so often misunderstood—France.” 


AFTERGLOW. By James Fenimore Cooper, Jr. New Haven: 

Yale University Press. $1.00. 

This little book contains some sixty poems, mainly lyrical, by 
a great-grandson of the famous American novelist. The poet, 
Captain Cooper, died at Camp Dix on February 17, 1918. Some 
of the lyrics are gracefully turned, but for the most part the 
authentic inspiration is lacking; and it was a mistake to reprint 
the sophomoric essay on “Religion” which is given in an 
appendix. 


WILD YOUTH AND ANOTHER. By Gilbert Parker. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

In the two short novels that make up this volume there is 
nothing actually new in either the scene—the Canadian west— 
or the themes handled; but the author seems perennially gifted 
with ability to impart increased glamour with each successive 
description of the region he loves so well. For the rest, he pro- 
duces in Wild Youth almost the effect of an innovation by pre- 
senting a point of view abandoned by too many of his con- 
temporaries. The story is that of a young man’s love for a young, 
beautiful and unhappy married woman. Experience has taught 
us what to expect from the pernicious writing of the day, which 
gauges strength of passion by weakness of resistance. It is there- 
fore refreshing to find Sir Gilbert Parker’s young people taking 


account of temptation to be withstood and a hard battle to be 


won. The reader who is old-fashioned enough to be glad of this 
treatment will also be thankful for a dénouement that clears the 
path for the sorely tried pair by a tragic act in which they have 
not a shadow of responsibility. This is the better story of the 
two, though Another, its companion, is also interesting, and 
equally wholesome. 
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GARGOYLES AND OTHER POEMS. By Howard Mumford Jones. 

Boston: The Cornhill Co. $1.25. 

There is originality of viewpoint and there is paradox, too, 
throughout these verses. It is the paradox of the professor who 
perceived white Aphrodite walking at the end of a college corridor 
—who prefers Swinburne to the sciences—who sees the battle of 
heroes and the ride of Valkyries above a page of “ Anglo-Saxon 
phonology.” It is easy for such a soul to be haunted by dreams 
of the rich, repressed humanity of the young creatures—men and 
women—lined up in orderly, studious groups before him. Indeed, 
it is a little hard not to be obsessed with the idea of all this living 
youth sacrificed, perhaps, to learning which seems dead. Re- 
volting from the dry-as-dust, it is hard not to swing over to the 
morbid or the revolutionary. And some of these “Gargoyles ” 
do betray a tendency toward exaggerative emotion along with a 
fine sense of “ the pity of unpitied human things.” But the best 
of them are a memorable addition to our contemporary verse. 
Not soon will readers forget the haunting and fateful lines of 
Librarians, or that challenging sonnet, We Study Marlow... . 
And they should not soon forget the name of Howard Mumford 
Jones, even if he is a little unfair in his English 37, to his immortal 
predecessor Geoffrey Chaucer—happy poet, whose faith was as 
broad and as blithe as his humanity! 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE BLACK BELT. By William J. 

Edwards. Boston: The Cornhill Co. $1.50. 

This little book of one hundred and fifty pages is a clear 
call from Macedonia for help. Twelve millions of American peo- 
ple, not long out of slavery, are in educational, social, and religious 
need, and the need is instant. In simple, direct, unaffected 
phraseology the author of this human document presents his 
understanding of the negro problem, and graphically describes 
his personal method of partial solution. 

Handicapped by poverty, bodily weakness, and most dis- 
couraging environment, the youth Edwards sought to rise to 
higher things. He managed to enter Tuskegee; after finishing 
his courses was impelled with the ambition to found a school on 
the general lines of his Alma Mater. In a one room log cabin 
the Snow Hill Normal and Industrial Institute began, with one 
teacher and three pupils. In spite of countless self-denials, self- 
disciplines, and deprivations, this Alabama institution, in its 
quarter-century existence, has trained thousands of negro youth, 
offers courses in fourteen industries, and rejoices now in an 
educational plant valued at one hundred and fifty thousand 
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dollars. It is the aim of Snow Hill to teach the dignity of all 
labor, and to inculcate a love for the soil and for agricultural life. 
The South, in Mr. Edwards’ judgment, and especially the farm 
section, is the best locale for the black man. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE IN GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
Edwin Hermann Zeydel, Ph.D. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $1.00 net. 

In the preface of this monograph we are told that originally 
it was to be entitled Literary Satire at the Expense of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Why the change was made is not quite clear. 
The present title is justified neither by abundance of subject- 
matter nor by. careful analytical scholarship. Strangely enough, 
moreover, what little amount of original data the author has 
managed to gather, is decidedly at variance with many of the 
conclusions he would have us draw. His historical treatment 
instead of growing out of his material, suffers lamentably from 
being no more than a re-hash of the old oft-refuted Protestant ac- 
counts of the causes that brought about the gradual disintegration 
and final disappearance of the Holy Roman Empire. He might 
easily have given us a much more intelligible contribution had he 
only been able to see that the emperors and not the Popes were 
the ones responsible for the weakness of the Empire. 


THE ROLL-CALL. By Arnold Bennett. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $1.50. 

In Mr. Bennett’s latest novel, The Roll-Call, one might fairly 
expect to find a subsidiary study to the three Clayhanger books, 
for George Edwin Cannon, the hero, if one may call him so, is the 
son of Hilda Lessways and has Edwin Clayhanger for step-father. 
But in these pages Hilda and Edwin are but shadowy and remote 
figures. The book concerns itself with the adventures and ex- 
periences of George Edwin Cannon in London, whither he had 
repaired two years before the date of the opening of the story, 
to become an articled pupil in the firm of Lucas & Enwright, 
architects. John Orgreave, one of that Five Towns family group 
which was so superbly portrayed in Clayhanger—“ They were 
constantly poking fun at people but it was never méan fun” 
Mr. Bennett wrote of them in the first volume of his fine trilogy— 
is Mr. Enwright’s junior partner. Mr. Bennett in a swiftly- 
moving narrative recounts what happened to George Edwin 
after he left the Orgreave home to room with Mr. Haim, the 
office factotum, and describes the young man’s love-affair with 
Marguerite Haim—not wholly unreminiscent of that earlier 
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romance in which his mother and Clayhanger had been the 
principals—and the dramatic fracture of their engagement. Mr. 
Bennett excels in the delineation of such crises in youthful emo- 
tion. In the course of time George wins a great architectural com- 
petition and takes his first steps on the road to prosperity. 
Ultimately, after a vicissitudinous courtship, he marries Lois 
Ingram, whose acquaintance he had made under unpromising 
circumstances in the opening chapters of the book. 

At the beginning of the second part of the novel George Edwin 
Cannon has achieved fame and two children, Laurencine aged 
eight, and little Lois aged five; and Mrs. Cannon is again about 
to become a mother. War comes, and George Edwin after an 
agonizing night of struggle with himself, a struggle most power- 
fully and subtly rendered, answers “ the roll-call” and seeks and 
obtains a commission. The closing pages describes Cannon’s 
early days in the army and skillfully suggest his increasing 
acquiescence in the fate that has befallen him. “ There is some- 
thing in this army business!” is his grim conclusion. 

The Roll-Call is a first-rate novel, and in its atmosphere there 
is nothing of the morbid miasma which infected his last book, 
The Pretty Lady. But, for one thing, Mr. Bennett is writing far 
too much and is allowing himself to grow more and more careless. 
He was never a distinguished stylist, though ordinarily one of the 
most exact of writers. In this book he has repeatedly and rep- 
rehensibly lapsed from the most essential auctorial virtue. If 
Mr. Bennett could for two years abstain from the writing of 
popular manuals of “ practical philosophy;” leave the composition 
of Government publicity “ literature ” to the highly efficient clerks 
who can do it almost as well as he can himself, and retire within 
the fortress of his own soul, in the course of time one might 
reasonably look for another massive masterpiece like The Old 
Wives’ Tale. Is it too much to expect this from him? 


THE NATURAL INCENTIVE. By Elsie West Quaife. Boston: 

The Cornhill Co. $1.25. 

There would seem almost every reason why this little drama 
of the young, temperamental violinist, hastily married to an 
opulent, highly conservative and much mother-tied Boston man, 
should have ended tragically. Yet few will quarrel with Mrs. 


Quaife for choosing to bring it to a happy consummation. The | 


theme is common enough, but it is treated with freshness, and 
as a study of the “ natural incentive ’—that parenthood which at 
first husband and wife so willfully eschew—the play is not with- 
out considerable power. It is a pity that the promise of the first 
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two acts weakens in the final two, for the situation of prosperous 
and legitimate motherhood, concealed with such desperate care, 
strains the probabilities perilously near to the breaking point. 
But for a’ that, the play has some bright dialogue and one or 
two situations which are so good emotionally that they promise 
well for the dramatist’s future work. 


OKEWOOD OF THE SECRET SERVICE. By Valentine Williams. 

New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.50 net. 

When some whim of fate brought together such ill-assorted 
people as Major Desmond Okewood, Maurice Strangwise, Arthur 
Mackwayte, his daughter Barbara and Nur-el-Din at a London 
music-hall, there were woven the meshes of a complicated intrigue 
which the reader will sit up o’ nights to unravel. What the Star 
of Poland had to do with an intrigue that involved the Secret 
Service of France and Germany, and what personal motives, not 
admitted to himself, prevented Desmond Okewood from obeying 
to the letter his Chief’s instructions, are problems which will not 
abide a deferred solution. In the person of Okewood, Valentine 
Williams has conceived a detective of individual character who is 
not omniscient, and whose singular aplomb is balanced by a 
human willfulness. The plot of his romance, written with unusual 
snap and deftness, has a vibrant, gripping quality, and in its ruses 
shows the clever psychological skill by which the audience of 
Three Faces East was outwitted and nonplussed. 


NERVES AND THE WAR. By Annie Payson Call. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co. $1.25 net. 

Miss Call’s book, described as dealing with “ individual 
economy of nerve force,” explains how this can and should be 
made a factor both in “carrying on” and in recovery from in- 
juries sustained, whether physical or mental. The author speaks 
with absolute assurance and conviction upon even so difficult a 
subject as shell shock, and it is to be noted that advancing know- 
ledge in this respect gives corroboration to many of her state- 
ments. She is no pacifist, nor seeks to minimize the noble pos- 
sibilities of war; the nervous economy advocated is not niggardli- 
ness of energy and enthusiasm, but only their right direction and 
control. The content is not long, though a considerable portion 
is devoted to discourse upon things not obviously of close relation 
to the matter in hand. It is on the practical side, in its presenta- 
tion of a working plan, that the value lies; nor will this lose its 
timeliness, notwithstanding the title that misleadingly implies 
limited applicability. The War may have reached its longed-for 
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end; but we can cherish no such hope anent the rack and strain 
of our whirling civilization. Miss Call herein supplies aid for such 
victims as perceive in themselves, and desire to correct, a tendency 
toward neuroticism. 


THE HEART OF ALSACE. By Benjamin Vallotton. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

This tale has as raconteur a young Swiss who accepts the posi- 
tion of tutor to the sons of an Alsatian manufacturer. He is 
situated advantageously for close observation of the country and 
its inhabitants, both new to him. His keen interest soon deepens 
into affection for a people whom he presents in a most lovable 
light, as ordering their days with a dignity and sweetness in 
harmony with the restful beauty of their fatherland. Alsatian 
life, both public and private, is depicted with what we instinctively 
recognize as veracity; and thus is revealed the indomitable heart 
of the country that for so many years has resisted alien domina- 
tion. The action covers many scenes and circumstances, includ- 
ing those of the period when the dauntless national spirit 
quickened to the call of the War. But not even the entrance of 
the world’s tragedy, told by letters to the tutor from one of his 
former pupils who had gone to the front, can obscure for the 
reader the leisured charm that first engages and well repays his 
attention. 


DANTE. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $1.50. 

The purpose of this elementary book on Dante is to give the 
average reader “a more personal intimacy with Dante’s spirit, 
and to afford him help and comfort from merely touching, as 
it were, the garment of a great man.” 

The book is a caricature rather than a portrait. After read- 
ing it carefully, the simple-minded reader would deem Dante a 
Protestant of the fourteenth century, chiefly because of his bitter 
denunciations of the abuses of the age, and his contempt for 
some of the contemporary Popes. The author, however, omits 
all reference to the closing chapter of the De Monarchia and the 
episodes of Casella and Manfred in the Purgatorio, which prove 
clearly Dante’s reverence for the spiritual and divine power of the 
Papacy. 

Mr. Sedgwick spoils the book by trying to make Dante a 
mystic in a vague, un-Catholic sense. He was not a mystic, but 
a poetic genius, well read in all the learning of the Schools, and 
a scholar who understood the Catholic mysticism set forth in his 
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favorite authors, St. Augustine, St. Bernard and Richard of St. 
Victor. 

Dante would certainly have repudiated utterly the authors 
so complacently and approvingly quoted by Mr. Sedgwick—such 
as Tolstoy, Emerson, Bunyan and Luther. Dante had a truly 
Catholic abhorrence of heresy and schism; he was uncompromis- 
ingly Catholic, doing more than any other poet to popularize and 
make intelligible to non-Catholics the great treasures of Catholic 
philosophy and theology. 


SUPPLEMENT TO NOLDIN’S MORAL THEOLOGY. By Rev. 
Albertus Schmitt, S.J. New York: Frederick Pustet Co. 75 
cents. 

Father Albertus Schmitt, S.J., of Innsbruck, has just 
published a supplement to Father Noldin’s Theologia Moralis, 
which enumerates the changes made by the New Code of Canon 
Law. His annotations are arranged under the three headings of 
Laws, Precepts and Sacraments. The make-up of the book is such 
that the pages may be cut out and inserted in Father Noldin’s 
manual, 


OUTLINE MEDITATIONS. By Madame Cecilia. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $1.50. 

Madame Cecilia has once more put us under obligation to her 
by the publication of these “ points” for the morning meditation. 
Grouped according to the ecclesiastical season, we have Advent, 
Christmas, Lenten and Easter subjects, and in addition the 
Holy Ghost, the Trinity, the Blessed Sacrament, and Our Lady, 
one hundred in all. The outlines are undeveloped, being made 
up of short pregnant sentences grouped under appropriate head- 
ings, and are marked by a combination of clearness, keen insight, 
and sympathetic and imaginative understanding. They are 
evidently meant for readers of some experience in developing their 
thoughts, and will also prove helpful to those in charge ol 
sodalities, when press of work prohibits individual and personal 
preparation. 


CURRENTS AND EDDIES IN THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC 
GENERATION. By Frederic E. Pierce. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $3.00. 

Dr. Pierce who is Assistant Professor of English at Yale has 
herein made an important contribution to the history of English 
Romanticism. He has traced and set forth clearly and inter- 
estingly the most important minor movements in the “ Romantic ” 
generation of writers, has indicated with admirable skill “the 
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lines of division between them, with such differences as existed in 
the character of their poetry,” and has studied minutely “ the 
effect of social and geographical environment, of racial instincts 
and of other forming influences.” His work will be of the highest 
value to students of early nineteenth century poetry and prose, 
assembling as it does a great deal of information which must 
otherwise be wearily sought for through many volumes of 
memories, reminiscences, letters and criticisms. Not the least in- 
teresting part of the book is the section entitled “Sources and 
Authorities.” There is a well made index. 


LEMENTS OF BUSINESS, by Parke Schoch and Murray 
Grose, (New York: American Book Co.; 88 cents), is intended 
primarily for those embarking upon a business career, but, under 
present-day conditions, few can dispense with such knowledge as 
it affords. The writers have practical experience of their subject 
and present all necessary information in available form. In- 
surance, Property, Banks, Savings Institutions, Codperative As- 
sociations, etc., are treated of in a clear, concise manner, which 
leaves the reader in possession of the information sought. 


HE monthly pamphlet publications of the American Associa- 

‘tion for International Conciliation (407 West One Hundred 
and Seventeenth Street, New York City) for the current year are 
valuable contributions to every man’s study table. In January 
was offered a summary of the Projects for a League of Nations and 
all the subsidiary suggestions; noteworthy speeches on the sub- 
ject and a valuable Annotated Reading List on International 
Organization and kindred topics. The February issue presents 
The Problems of Reconstruction, showing its spirit, its necessity, 
the attitude and active measures of the various nations, the prob- 
lems in detail: political, economic, with a bibliography of the 
subject. In March the history of Russian Documents, Constitution, 
Land Law and Franco-Russian Alliance is given and a special 
bulletin on the League of Nations up to date, including the Pro- 
posed Constitution of the League of Nations; speeches delivered 
before the Peace Conference and the President’s addresses in Bos- 
ton and New York. The Association thus furnishes a handy ref- 
erence library on the vital topics of the day. Its publications may 
be had at the above address at the cost of five cents a copy. 


HE Yale University Press has published a contribution to 
American Colonial history in the form of a sketch of the 
picturesque soldier of fortune, Colonel John Scott of Long Island. 
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The sketch is by Wilbur C. Abbott, Professor of History in Yale 
University, and was prepared originally for the Society of Colo- 
nial Wars of the State of New York. The eventful career of the 
“Colonel” and the light it throws on late seventeenth century 
English and Colonial history, have merited for this monograph a 
more extensive publicity. The price is $1.25. 


PUBLICATION that cannot be too highly recommended is 

the Catechism of Patriotism for American School Children, 
compiled by Alice Louise Thompson of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and published by the John Murphy Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, Maryland. The purpose of the little book 
is well stated by the author: to “show we have a country that, 
from its natural advantages, is worth living for, and, from its 
noble and generous form of government, worth dying for.” She 
claims that to teach the truth “that equal rights demand equal 
service,” patriotism must be made part of the regular school 
curriculum. Certainly it is much to be desired that the les- 
sons of this Catechism may reach our millions of school 
children. 


W* wish to correct an error in our April issue which an- 
nounced the thin vest pocket edition of Father Lasance’s 
Manna of the Soul as a publication of P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. All of Father Lasance’s books are published by Benziger 
Brothers, New York. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


The Librairie Pierre Téqui, publishes: 

La Religion, a new work by the eminent Bishop of Versailles, 
Monseigneur Gibier, which is destined to render great service to the 
clergy and the faithful. It is a résumé of all that a true Christian ought 
to know in order to give to his God the double homage of his faith 
and his works. (1) Religion, (2) Doctrine, (3) Practice, (4) Works: 
such are the divisions of this volume which merits an immense success. 
Priests will find in it matter for short, practical and interesting in- 
structions. It should be the manual of the faithful who wish to be 
instructed. It will be also an extremely useful work to put into 
the hands of souls, weak in their faith or those who are seeking the 
truth. 

Les Croyances Fondamentales, by Monseigneur J. Tissier, the in- 
defatigable Bishop of Chalons, is a new work for “people in the 
world,” to aid them to instruct themselves in the fundamental truths of 
the Catholic religion. The object Monseigneur Tissier has in view is an 
apostolic one. The experience of war which has brought us in con- 
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tact with men of the world of every kind, civil and military, has con- 
firmed us in a conviction we have long enjoyed that French society 
amongst the middle and lower classes is not irreligious but ignorant 
of the most elementary truths of religion. The Bishop does not write 
for theologians who, perhaps, might furnish more profound reasons, 
but for lay people who have not the time to devote to study. 

Le Purgatoire, by L. Rouzic, has a double end in view. First, 
to make us avoid the sufferings of Purgatory; second, to deliver those 
who are suffering there. Some of the questions discussed are: ‘ Where 
is Purgatory?” ‘What is the state of the souls who are there?” 
“What are their pains?” “ Have they joys?” ‘“ How long do they re- 
main in the same” “ What is the réle of the angels with regard to 
them?” “In what does the intercession of the Blessed Virgin con- 
sist?” and “ What can we do to help the suffering souls?” These 
and many other questions are touched upon and well treated. 

The eloquence of the Abbé Poulin is well known in Paris. Ser- 
mons, panegyrics, retreats have given him a distinguished place 
amongst the clergy of the first of the dioceses of France. His works, 
not less scholarly, are also appreciated and continue his fruitful min- 
istry at home and abroad. His new work, Les Sources D’Eau Vive, is 
composed of sermons and allocutions delivered between 1915 and 
1917. Like its predecessors, it is written in a style of distinction and 
breathes the soul of a true apostle. 

Retraites de Dames et Méres Chrétiennes, by Abbé Millot, the 
distinguished vicar-general of Versailles, is made up of instructions for 
a three days retreat not including the opening and closing days. The 
following are some of the subjects discussed: (1) The Barren Fig 
Tree; (2) Mary Magdalen: Her Fall and Her Repentance; (3) The 
Christian Mother; (4) Prayer, Confession, Communion, Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin; (5) The Family; (6) The Real Meaning of Christian 
Life. These very solid and very apostolic instructions befit the neces- 
sities of the present time, and have for their object to point out to 
mothers their true réle, and thus restore the family in Christ. 

Retraite de Jeunes Filles, by Abbé Millot, is dedicated to the 
young women of St. Paterne to whom the retreat was preached. Be- 
sides the opening and closing sermons, this retreat covers three days 
with three instructions and a conference for each day. Enriched by 
a long experience in dealing with women, the author touches and 
treats the principal subjects which can decide the conversion of a soul, 
direct the work of its sanctification, awaken in it apostolic zeal. 
He enlists in the service of souls the light of a sound doctrine, the 
ardor of an enlightened zeal, all the resources of true talent. More 
than one preacher will find in it excellent matter for sermons to young 
women. 

The Librairie Gabriel Beauchesne publishes: . 

Le Saint Coeur de Marie, by J. V. Bainvel. Like all works from 
the pen of the distinguished professor of the Catholic University. of 
Paris, this one is worthy of our very best attention. It is not a practical 
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work in the ordinary acceptation of the term. One will not find in it 
matter for meditation, popular sermons and conferences. It is an 
ascetic work in which the author, to use his own words, studies the 
psychology of the Blessed Virgin Mary—her interior life—with that 
curiosity of love which St. Thomas tells us is not satisfied with a 
superficial knowledge of what one loves but wishes as much as possible 
to go down to the very depths. 

Nos Quatre Evangiles, by E. Levesque, S.S., is a solid and well writ- 
ten work in which the author departs from the beaten path of criticism 
and shows the consonance between the synoptics and the Fourth Gos- 
pel. He also touches upon certain peculiarities of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. 

Questions Théologiques du Temps Present has come recently from 
the pen of the well-known professor of theology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Lille, A. Michel. In it he studies the subject of war in St. 
Aquinas. The titles of some of the chapters will afford an idea of the 
work. (1) The Christian and War; (2) Vengeance; (3) La Patrie; (4) 
The Unity of the Church and War; (5) War and Martyrdom; (6) The 
Clergy and War; (7) Prophecies and War; (8) Theological Idea of 
Peace. The work closes with some reflections on truth and war. It 
is a work of erudition and patience. (3 fr. 50). 

L’Eglise, a volume in a “ Higher Course on Religion,” by Louis 
Prunel, is a solid doctrinal work along lines similar to the first 
volume of this series. Although chiefly addressed to the educated lay- 
man, it will prove very serviceable to the theological student. A glance 
at its contents will give an idea of the work. (1) The existence and 
necessity of a Church; (2) Jesus Christ has founded a Church to con- 
tinue his mission through the ages; (3) How to know the true Church 
of Jesus Christ; (4) The Catholic Church, the true Church of Jesus 
Christ; (5) The nature and constitution of the Church; (6) Members 
of the Church; (7) Power of the Church to sanctify, teach and govern; 
(8) Pope, Bishops and Councils; (9) The Roman Congregations; (10) 
Church and Civil Society. 

La Vie Catholique Dans La France Contemporaine. That a 
patriotic revival was bound to be followed by a religious renaissance 
is well proved by this new volume from “La Comite Catholique de 
propagande Francaise a l’étranger.” These pages prove, indeed, that 
the Catholic Church in France is very much alive and full of splendid 
vigor and vitality. It is an historical document of the highest value, 
although the tone is sometimes harsh and aggressive because written 
in response to a challenge of the German Catholics.. The names of 
the authors, alone, who have contributed the articles which go to 
make up this work is sufficient to attract attention. Amongst others, we 
find Monseigneur Tissier, the heroic Bishop of Chalons, Etienne Lamy, 
of Académie Francaise, Henri Joly and'M. Fortunat Strowski whom 
students of literature will remember as the author of an excellent 
volume on the history of French Literature in the Nineteenth Century. 

Don Hebrard calls his work, Le Vie Créatrice, an outline of a 
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religious philosophy of the interior life. He writes for the modern 
unbeliever, striving to win him to the truth by an appeal to his reason. 
He brings out clearly the necessity of religion, and insists strongly on 
the dispositions of mind and heart required in the earnest seeker after 
the truth. ($1.50.) 

Mon Petit Prétre, by Pierre Lhande, is a delightful story of the 
Basque country. Its theme is a priestly vocation, fostered by a perfect 
Catholic mother despite many obstacles—poverty, human affection, 
and temptations against the Faith. On every page it images forth the 
true ideals of the Catholic priesthood and the contemplative life of our 
religious communities. (75 cents.) 

The Librairie Lecoffre publishes: 

La Doctrine de Vie, by R. P. Gillet. This volume like his previous 
one is written in a picturesque and vivid style and responds to an 
actual need. We shall not find in it a scholastic and complete exposi- 
tion of Catholic doctrine nor a detailed analysis of Christian life, but 
only the essential doctrine and a method of adaptation of the truth to 
the general conditions of every life. 

Students everywhere will welcome the Etudes de Liturgie et 
d’Archéologie Chrétienne, nine scholarly essays on liturgical subjects, 
just published by Monsignor Batiffol. He first discusses the origin 
and make-up of the Roman Pontifical, tracing it back, with absolute 
certainty, to the one compiled by William Durandus, auditor of the 
sacred palace under Clement IV. (1265), and later on Bishop of Mende, 
1292-1295. It was reédited, and made to conform with the Roman 
usage by the Bishop of Pienza and Montalciro, aided by Burchard, the 
prevost of the Church of St. Florent in the diocese of Strasbourg. 

The succeeding essays discuss in a scholarly manner the origin of 
priestly vestments: of the pallium and the procedure in early Church 
Councils. The author shows in another chapter that there is no 
connection between the feast of the Purification and that of the pagan 
Lupercalia. 

In La Guerre et la Paix (Paris: Bloud & Gay) the Reverend Father 
Marcel Chossat, S. J., as a faithful disciple of the great doctors from 
St. Thomas to Francis Suarez, masterfully comments and applies the 
theological principles de iis que ad bellum pertinent. Some of the 
subjects discussed are: War and Human Conscience; War, Reason and 
the Gospel; Christian and Pagan Ideas of War; Just War, Peace. 


















Recent Events. 


The Peace Conference which opened its ses- 
The Peace Conference sions on the thirteenth of January dis- 

patched to the German Government on the 
fifteenth of April a formal invitation to send representatives to 
Versailles for the meeting of the Peace Congress on April 25th. 
Upon their arrival, the peace terms which have resulted from the 
deliberations and investigations of these many weeks past, will be 
presented to the representatives of the German Government. It 
is understood that they are to have a fortnight to consider them and 
lay them before their Government for acceptance or rejection. 
The terms of the peace agreed upon by the Allies have not been 
made public, nor will they be until they have been accepted or 
rejected by the Government of Germany. This course has been 
adopted as the only one likely to bring about a satisfactory con- 
clusion. A public discussion in the various countries might lead 
to dissension and give to Germany a leverage for effecting the 
disunion which now constitutes her only hope. The terms, how- 
ever, although not disclosed are, the British Premier declares, 
stern but not vindictive, and will, as he also said, fully redeem all 
the promises he made during the general election in January. 
These promises included the payment by Germany, to the full 
extent of her capacity, of the cost of the War which she forced 
upon the Allies. 

The Council of Four, which has taken the place of the Council 
of Ten, in the supreme deliberations of the Conference, may seem 
to many to have wasted time in coming to a decision. But it must 
be remembered that the Council of Vienna, which had only Europe 
to deal with, took eleven months to arrive at a settlement. By con- 
trast the Paris Peace Conference has been rather quick in reach- 
ing a conclusion. This will be the more apparent if the mul- 
tiplicity of problems which it has had to settle be taken into 
account. The boundaries of some ten or twelve new States have 
had to be settled and their divergent claims reconciled besides all 
kinds of other questions, such as the incorporation of woman 
suffrage into the constitution of new States, the opium trade, the 
White Slave traffic, the prohibition of alcohol and the international 
regulation of labor. A curious claim was made upon the Confer- 
ence for the regulation of their territorial boundaries by a peo- 
ple who declared themselves to be the descendants of the Assyrians 
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of old. This claim is not allowed by scholars, however, although 
they are willing to grant that the claimants at Paris represent a 
tribe subject to the Assyrian rule. 

Not only have the peace terms to be presented to Germany 
been settled, but the revision of the draft of the League of 
Nations has been made in such a way as will remove, it is hoped, 
the objections felt in this country to the League as formerly 
drafted. The Monroe Doctrine is protected against any control 
of the League of Nations in any way, which would be detri- 
mental to the claims of this country, and any call of the League 
to wage war must be unanimous, so that America’s single voice 
could prevent such a call being accepted. 


Events in France are not taking the course 
France. its friends would desire. Not that anything 
very serious has happened, but indications 
are manifest that the harmony and union maintained during the 
War are giving place to dissension. In the Chamber of Deputies 
there have been disorderly scenes which are not creditable to a 
legislative body. The most distressing event, however, is that a 
Parisian jury has acquitted the murderer of the great Socialist 
leader, M. Jaurés. This murder it will be remembered occurred on 
the eve of the War. Why the murderer was not tried before, is 
a question hard to answer, and why he has now been acquitted, 
is one still more unanswerable. This acquittal is looked upon by 
the Socialists as a concession to the capitalists, and by the latter 
is attributed to the jury’s desire to belittle Jaurés. The worst 
feature is the fact that both sides take it for granted that the de- 
cision of the jury was not given on the merits of the case, and 
upon the evidence presented to it, but was due to extraneous rea- 
sons which had nothing to do with the matter. That M. Caillaux 
has been so long in prison without having been brought to trial, 
seems to show that political influences, and not strict justice, de- 
cide questions which should be left to the courts. Bolo Pasha and 
others have been tried and their sentences carried out, while M. 
Caillaux, probably the most guilty of all, has so far escaped. 
Within the last few weeks France has been severely criticized 
as if she were seeking to inflict upon Germany terms of peace of 
too great severity. She has even been accused of desiring terri- 
torial aggrandizement. These criticisms, however, are without 
foundation. Her position as a neighbor of Germany, a country 
with a population which will soon be twice that of France, renders 
necessary safeguards adequate for her protection. The more so 
as the League of Nations does not provide for the standing army 
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France wished to have a feature of the League. Therefore, she 
demands in the first place military security, and this cannot be 
had unless Germany is excluded from the west bank of the Rhine. 
German military writers can be found who are in complete agree- 
ment on this point. Indeed, the whole teaching of the German 
General Staff shows that Germany’s power of aggression depends 
upon the tremendous railway system, of a military nature, she 
has built up on that bank, and that system, in turn, is entirely 
dependent upon the rapidity with which troops can be moved 
across the Rhine throughout its frontier length. The demand for 
the Saar district is justified by the necessity for compensating 
France for the devastation wrought in the coal mines at Lens 
and in French Lorraine. Germany, as is now well known, de- 
liberately laid waste these mines so that it will not be possible 
to work them for years to come. 


The affairs of Poland have formed the sub- 

Poland. ject of anxious debates in the Peace Con- 
ference. The Premier, M. Paderewski, 

went in person to the Conference to appeal for a settlement in 
regard to Danzig. It is claimed that its possession is absolutely 
necessary for the commercial prosperity and independence of 
Poland. On the other hand the giving of it to Poland contravenes 
the self-determining rights of the city and district, as the major- 
ity of the inhabitants are undoubtedly German. The settlement 
is believed to have been reached by the internationalization of 
Danzig. This like so many other “settlements” is not at all 
certain. The project of bringing the fifty thousand Polish troops, 
who have been serving in France under the command of General 
Haller, by way of Danzig into Poland has been abandoned, Ger- 
many having consented to their being brought by rail. These 
troops will form Poland’s defence against the threatened attack 
by Russian Bolshevists. M. Paderewski seems to have met with 
the complete support of all the various political parties in Poland. 
Indeed, it was with great difficulty that he obtained permission 
to go to Paris. The struggle with Bolshevism is proving success- 
ful, at least with the Russian Bolshevism which Lenine and 
Trotzky are seeking to impose upon Poland. It is not quite so 
sure that internal Bolshevism is no longer a danger. There are 
those who assert that Poland may become at any moment the 
victim of this malady. That five millions of Poles are on the 
verge of starvation is the chief cause for this apprehension. 
Since food is beginning to arrive from this country, it is to be 
hoped that this peril may be averted, as also the danger that 
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Poland might seek her salvation in alliance with Germany. The 
long continued conflict with the Ukrainians for the possession of 
Eastern Galicia, and especially for the possession of Lemberg, 
has been brought to an end by an armistice between the contend- 
ing parties. This has further contributed to the amelioration of 
the Polish situation. 


The most important event which has taken 
Hungary. place since the notes of last month were 
written is the revolution which has been 
accomplished in Hungary. This revolution is important in itself, 
and perhaps even more important in the effects it may produce 
upon the rest of Europe. By it Bolshevism has broken through 
the line drawn for it by the Peace Conference. In no case have 
the indecisions and delays of the Peace Conference brought about 
such detrimental results as in its dealings with the problem of 
Russia. In fact indecision and the delay consequent upon in- 
decision have characterized the Allies in their dealings with 
Bolshevism from the very beginning. This delay, it must be 
admitted, is largely due to President Wilson’s hesitation. For a 
long time he refused to codperate with the Allies in sending an 
Expeditionary Force to Russia to free its people from the odious 
usurpation of power by the government of Lenine and Trotzky. 
Even when this expedition was resolved upon, the force sent was 
so inadequate as to be unable to cope successfully with the armies 
of the Moscow Government. The first sessions of the Peace Con- 
ference were concerned with this problem, but no decision was 
arrived at, no adequate steps were taken, and the inept proposal 
made to hold a conference with the Bolsheviki at Prince’s Island 
fell through. The result was that Russia was practically deserted 
and the Bolsheviki left to dominate the country behind a line, 
not very clearly drawn, stretching from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. The Hungarian Revolution has broken through this line, 
and organized Bolshevism has now reached the borders of Ger- 
man Austria, the Czecho-Slovak State, as also the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

As a consequence of the defeat of the Central Powers, 
Hungary has suffered more than any other of the nation- 
alities which form a part of the Hapsburg dominion. Internally 
she has been torn by disorders which bordered on anarchy, and 
externally she has been stripped by her neighbors of large tracts 
of territory to the north, east and west. When the Conference 
at Paris demanded of the Karolyi Government that upon her 
eastern border, between what had been left of Hungary and 
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Transylvania, a wide stretch of territory should be neutralized, the 
Provisional President felt the cup was full and he could not be 
responsible for the sacrifice demanded. He thereupon resigned 
his position and transferred the government to the Communistic 
Party which had become so strong. This party at once, and 
quite readily, accepted the charge and has proceeded to organize 
the country on lines modeled after the Soviet régime in Russia. A 
Bolshevik Cabinet was formed. This Cabinet, following genuine 
Bolshevist principles, declared a dictatorship of the proletariat 
for the whole of Hungary, without waiting for the expression of 
the will of the people by any constitutional method. It called 
upon them, however, to aid in the establishment of Socialism and 
the freedom of the country. Proprio motu, it proceeded at once to 
decree the socialization of large properties, mines, big industries, 
banks and other commercial enterprises. Far-reaching as was this 
socialization, the new government hesitated to extend it to the 
ownership of land. This was not to be partitioned but was to be 
cultivated by socialistic organization and trade unions. ill 
opposition to the new decrees is to be ruthlessly punished and 
iron discipline exercised over all who offer opposition. An army 
is to be raised which, according to subsequent accounts, has 
already attained a fair size. 

Following upon these decrees socializing commerce, the new 
government, at its second meeting, abolished all ranks and titles; 
separated the Church from the State; abolished all compulsory 
taxes for ecclesiastical and church purposes. Although not en- 
acted into law, proposals were made to set up a special court for 
the trial of all who resisted the edicts of the new ministers who 
call themselves, as in Russia, commissaries of the people. Pro- 
hibition of the sale of alcohol is among the projected reforms. 
The decree of socialization was immediately put into effect by the 
seizure of all financial institutions. These were placed under the 
management of persons chosen by the new government. 

As to its foreign policy, the Hungarian Cabinet, without de- 
lay, declared its purpose of uniting itself with the government 
of Lenine and Trotzky. It even placed itself and the country un- 
der the protection of the Russian Bolsheviki, and appealed to the 
workingmen of all Europe to ally themselves in the same cause. 
Thus from the West they made an appeal to the East, and received 
from Lenine the promise of help and succor. In Germany also 
this appeal met with a favorable response from the Independent 
Socialists and the Spartacides. The other parties made it the 
occasion of addressing a warning to the Allies that if onerous 
peace terms were imposed on Germany they would be rejected, 
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and an alliance would be formed for the subversion of the Western 
Powers by the united forces of Bolshevism. The effects of the 
Hungarian Revolution in spreading the principles of Bolshevism 
into German Austria are not yet apparent. This is due to the fact 
that this Republic is now receiving from this country and the 
Allies supplies of food which would be cut off were it to adhere 
to the programme of the Hungarians. It is believed, however, 
that, were it not for this, a similar revolution might have taken 
place there. In Bavaria, the government established since 
the assassination of Kurt Eisner, has been overthrown, and a 
Soviet régime has been inaugurated. In several other towns Soviet 
governments have been established. The revolution however is 
not extended throughout the whole country, the overturned Cabi- 
net having withdrawn to Bamberg, while the peasants are offer- 
ing effective opposition to the Soviet rule which has been estab- 
lished in Munich. 

So far the Hungarian appeal does not appear to have met with 
any reply, at least in action, from Rumania, Bulgaria or Greece, 
although fears are entertained that sooner or later it may be 
heeded in these countries. 

Upon the Peace Conference, sitting at Paris, the Hungarian 
revolution produced something like a panic. For weeks it had 
been attempting to attain ideal solutions of practical questions— 
questions which could not be solved in a way to satisfy everybody. 
Committees had been appointed to settle boundary questions. 
Their reports had been received and sent back for revision time 
after time and decision seemed to be as remote as ever. Then the 
Hungarian revolution came, It was a clear and open rebellion 
against the authorities sitting in Paris, inasmuch as, by the con- 
ditions of the armistice, settlements had been reserved to the peace 
delegates. The revolution owed its origin to the determination 
of the Hungarian Government to defy the one decision which had 
been reached on the question of boundaries. Thereupon it was 
said that military action would be taken to bring Hungary to 
terms and that General Mangin would be sent to take charge of an 
expedition. This proved to be only rumor, for it was General 
Smuts who was commissioned to go to Budapest. The purpose of 
his going is not clear, for it is certain he was not in command 
of any army. The result of his visit, so far as has been disclosed, 
is that the new Hungarian Cabinet looks upon itself as having 
been recognized by the Allies. With this exception the relation 
between Hungary and the Allies seems to have remained un- 
changed. 

Of the other States sprung from the ruins of the Dual Mon- 
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archy there is little to relate. The CzecHo-SLovak REPUBLIC seems 
to remain in a state of quiet consolidation and to be resisting all 
attempts of its neighbors to bring about disturbances. A plot 
made by German Austrians in union with abettors, in Saxony, 
was frustrated before it had time to take active steps. This is not 
to say that everything has prospered in CzecHo-SLovakia. It 
is still suffering from the ill-treatment of its Austrian overlords 
during the War. Although the need of food is not so common 
as in Poland, large numbers are suffering from privation and 
appeals have been made for help for them similar to that given to 
Poland. The GERMAN-AUSTRIAN REPUBLIC remains much in the 
same state, the only change which has taken place being a re- 
arrangement of the Cabinet. It is in a somewhat strange posi- 
tion for, although it has a Cabinet with a premier, it is without a 
president. This may be because it is looking forward to amal- 
gamation with Germany. Negotiations having this in view have 
been going on but the results have not, as yet, been disclosed. 
The Allies have been more lenient to this State than they have been 
to Germany, inasmuch as they have sent considerable supplies 
of food there. The KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES 
has not yet been formally recognized by any of the Great Powers. 
Greece in tact is the only State that has given formal recognition 
to the new kingdom. Rumors were current that the king had 
abdicated and that this, the only kingdom among the new States, 
was to be a republic. There seems to be no foundation for this 
report, but it is feared that Bolshevism, the enemy that is dreaded 
everywhere, will attempt to penetrate within its borders. The 
controversy with Italy about the possession of Fiume reached a 
point so acute that there was danger of open hostilities, nor can 
the question be said to be settled. The fear that the Peace Confer- 
ence was on the point of giving that city to the Jugo-Slavs almost 
led to the breaking-up of the Conference, so far, at least, as Italy’s 
concurrence was concerned. 


Of the twenty-two republics into which the 

Germany. former German Empire has been reorgan- 

ized, Prussia and Bavaria are the chief cen- 

tres of interest. The former kingdom of Prussia now forms a 
republic with a cabinet mainly consisting of Majority Socialists, 
who represent that form of Socialism which is also predominant - 
in the National Assembly recently elected. However moderate 
this form of Socialism may be, the Prussian Cabinet proceeded by 
an executive decree to ordain the break-up of large family estates 
and the dissolution of entails by April 1, 1921, a severe blow to 
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the junkerdom which has held sway for so long over the political 
and economic interests of Prussia. If large estates are not volun- 
tarily broken up within the next two years, the State will do 
so compulsorily. The arbitrary manner of this decree indicates 
the masterful spirit of socialistic methods, for as the Prussian 
National Assembly consists of one hundred and_ sixty-nine 
Socialists, eighty-eight members of the Centre, sixty-five Demo- 
crats and seventy-three more or less Conservative members, 
it would have been easy for this land reform to have been affected 
in a constitutional way. The new ordinance immediately 
affects about five million acres. The effect of the decree will be 
the allocation to peasants of sufficient land for the maintenance of 
a man and his household. 

The Coalition Government established at Munich, after the as- 
sassination of Kurt Eisner, of which Herr Hoffmann, a Moderate 
Socialist, was the Premier, maintained itself in existence more or 
less quietly for a longer time than was expected. However, when 
the revolution took place in Hungary and formed a Soviet gov- 
ernment there, the Bolsheviki of Munich took heart and expelled 
the Moderate Socialists. The latter, however, did not acquiesce in 
their loss of power and migrated to Bamberg where they con- 
tinued to exercise their authority. Recent accounts state that 
they are contesting the possession of Munich with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment—whether with success or not is not decided at this writ- 
ing. The peasants, also, in various districts throughout Bavaria 
have refused to submit to the new Soviet Government and have 
risen against it—whether in codperation with the Hoffmann Gov- 
ernment or not, is not stated. It would, indeed, be disastrous if, 
after having obtained power in Hungary, the Bolsheviki should 
so easily extend their project of world domination to such a 
civilized country as Bavaria. 

During the short existence of Herr Hoffmann’s Cabinet, bills 
were introduced into the Bavarian Diet abolishing the system of 
family entails and nobility and prohibiting the granting of new 
rights of inheritance. 

Herr Scheidemann’s Government of the new German Re- 
public, which has replaced the former German Imperial Cabinet, 
has met with much opposition throughout all Germany, but, 
contrary to the expectations of many, has remained in power. 
Nor have there been any changes in its constitution, with the ex- 
ception of the accession to its numbers of Herr David, the former 
Vice-President of the National Assembly, and the resignation of the 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Shiffer. This resignation is ascribed to 
the dissatisfaction felt by the Financial Minister with the measures 
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of socialization which are being promoted by the Government. 
Among the changes of personnel may be noted the fact that Herr 
Erzberger has been excluded from the number of the delegates 
who are to go to the Conference for the settlement of the Peace 
Treaty. That the Cabinet of Herr Scheidemann has remained in 
power is not due to lack of opposition. Many attempts have been 
made throughout the country to overthrow it. In Berlin, the Ruhr 
District, Magdeburg and many other places, strikes have taken 
place with the avowed object of overturning the Government. It 
has been obliged to use the military forces still at its disposal in 
order to quell the violent uprisings that have taken place. In conse- 
quence, although still in existence, its life is regarded as pre- 
carious, although it is hoped that no change will be made before 
the Treaty of Peace is signed, which is a necessary preliminary for 
the restoration of normal conditions. 

The chief question at issue during the last few weeks has 
been a way to satisfy the claims of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Councils which came into being at the beginning of the revolution. 
These Councils wish to maintain their present powers in the 
new organization upon which the National Assembly is work- 
ing, and to form a branch of the Legislature which is to be estab- 
lished. This Legislature was to consist of a House of Depu- 
ties and a Senate. The Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils demanded 
that they should form a third branch of the Legislature. To this 
the Cabinet offered strenuous opposition. It was willing to give 
them control of economic affairs, yet was unwilling to share with 
them political power; but the Cabinet’s opposition seems to have 
been overcome, and if the present project goes through, the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils will be so organized as to form 
a third legislative house. The Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils 
will therefore be laid down in the constitution as economic repre- 
sentatives of labor. Although the Government is represented 
as moderately Socialist, an Emergency Bill, recently brought in 
by it scarcely gives evidence of moderation. This bill lays down 
the principles of socialization for the coal industry and is to be 
applied ultimately to all industries. Labor, it is declared, is the 
nation’s highest economic asset; every German is guaranteed the 
possibility of earning his livelihood by means of work suited to 
his capabilities; in the event of his not being able to obtain work 
he is to receive maintenance out of public funds; the Government 
of the Republic is to take over the control of all economic under- 
takings and values, especially mineral resources and natural 
energies; to regulate the production and distribution of economic 
goods for the benefit of the Republic; businesses are fo be 
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conducted by self-governing economic bodies, these bodies to be 
under the superintendence of the Republic: the exploitation of 
fuel substances, water-power, and other natural sources of energy 
are to be regulated by law; and a beginning is to be made with the 
coal industry. 

While the Government was able, by the use of the military, to 
restore order in Berlin, the movement towards extreme Socialism 
has not been checked, as is proved by the fact that the Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils have succeeded in obtaining the recognized 
place they demanded in the constitutional organization of the 
country, and by the socialization of industries which has been 
begun. But whether there will be any definite organization at all 
of the new Germany seems doubtful, in the light of events which 
have occurred within the last few days. A general strike has be- 
gun again in Berlin which paralyzes all business there, and 
Munich is said to be in a state of chaos: robbers are looting the 
banks and general disorganization reigns. Thoughtful Germans 
have resigned themselves to a period of chaos, if not of anarchy, 
and look forward to a future of more or less long continued dis- 
order, out of which they hope may emerge finally a reéstablish- 
ment of stable conditions. The fact that four millions of work- 
ingmen are said to be out of employment adds immensely to the 
difficulties of the situation, while the payment given by the Gov- 
ernment to those who are out of work, amounting, as it does, to 
more than they could possibly earn, tends to increase the num- 
bers of non-workers. This has gone so far, there is possible dan- 
ger that the industrious habits which have hitherto characterized 
















































the working classes of Germany may be destroyed. Meanwhile 
the Committee for drafting a new constitution works on steadily, 
but the accounts of the outcome of their work are very meagre. 
A senate is to form a part of the new legislature, whose members 
are to be elected by universal suffrage, one member being chosen 
for each one million voters, with various adjustments for the dif- 
ferent States. The constitution embodies the rights accorded to 
the workers, on an equal footing with the employers, to col- 
laborate in the fixing of wages, the settling of questions of labor 
conditions and in the entire development of the productive force. 
They are also to have legal representatives in all industrial coun- 
cils, including the Imperial Labor Council. 

A further provision, which has been adopted, decrees the 
separation of Church and State, without, however, abrogating the 
legal observance of Sunday. 

While the Spartacides and Extreme Socialists have so far been 
the chief cause of unsettlement, the fact must not be overlooked 
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that there are still royalists in Germany, a thing not to be won- 
dered at considering the suddenness of the revolution. Their 
number has been estimated, more or less inaccurately, as one in 
five of the population. Attachment to the Hohenzollerns exists 
especially among the peasantry; and demonstrations of this 
attachment are made from time to time. Even General Ludendorff 
who soon after the outbreak of the revolution had to flee the coun- 
try, soon after his return met with a demonstration in the streets 
of Berlin. The fact that the Government has been obliged fre- 
quently to use the military for the suppression of the Spartacides 
tends to reinstate it in the approval of the public. This, naturally, 
causes a reversion towards the old order, when the military were 
‘supreme. 


While the power of Lenine and Trotzky 

Russia. within the region over which they have 
control, is said to be on the point of col- 

lapse, owing to the failure of their socialization methods, the 
Russian territory over which they hold sway has been much 
augmented. The French who have been operating in the Ukraine 
with a Greek force, have been driven back and forced to evac- 
uate the city of Odessa. This Bolshevist success has put them 
in possession of the most fertile district in all Russia. Whether 
the whole of the Ukraine has been conquered by them cannot be 
said with certainty. No account has been received of General Petlura 
who, for so long a time, has been fighting against them. Further 
successes have been scored by the forces of Lenine and Trotzky 
in their conflict with the Don Cossacks, and the whole of Southern 
Russia is now in their possession. To the North also they have 
driven back the Allied forces for forty miles, although they are 
still more than a hundred miles from Archangel. In the Mur- 
mansk District, the Allied forces have found themselves in so pre- 
carious a position that they were in danger of being annihilated. 
Great Britain has been forced to send reénforcements to save the 
situation. On the other hand, the Lithuanians and Esthonians 
have driven back the Bolshevist invaders of their country and 
have successfully carried the conflict some little distance into 
Russian territory. The Poles have, at least, held their own. The 
Omsk Government, also, has had some notable successes against 
the forces of Lenine and Trotzky,-and has retaken Ufa which, 
some time ago, it was forced to abandon. On the whole, however, 
the Bolshevist power seems to have extended. The fact that 
Hungary has adopted their principles and that possibly Bavaria 
may also hecome a Soviet Government, makes the dreaded spread 
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of Bolshevism a matter of great anxiety. On this account the Asso- 
ciated Powers decided to send food to Russia under neutral control. 
They are doing this with the hope of saving the millions of people 
who are in danger of starvation, owing to the Bolshevist socializa- 
tion schemes. In this way they hope to save, at least, the bet- 
ter classes of Russia from starvation. It is to be feared, however, 
that by one way alone could Russia have been saved, and that the 
Allies refused to adopt: to send a sufficient body of troops to put 
down the usurped power now controlling a large part of Russia. 
The magnitude of this task appalled the Allies. They contented 
themselves with undertaking to defend the small countries which 
have been formed out of the Austrian Empire. This defence has 
now been broken down by the spread of Bolshevism into Hungary. 
The misery wrought by the Soviet Government of Russia within 
the territory under its control, has by no means diminished 
Lenine’s desire to extend to the whole world the methods of gov- 
ernment which have proved so disastrous at home. He has organ- 
ized at Moscow a Council to take control of the Proletariat gov- 
ernments which he hopes will be formed in every country, and 
has appointed commissioners to carry these projects into effect. 
The money formerly belonging to the Imperial Government, which 
was seized on his advent into power, and that derived from the 
confiscation of the capital of the rich, is being used to send agents 
to every part of the world to promulgate Bolshevist principles. 
He does not, indeed, aiways advocate the same “rough” methods 
as were adopted in Russia, for he has sent word to the Hungarian 
Government to act more gently in the establishment of Bolshevism 
there. It is a fact to be reckoned with that an organized body is 
actively at work in every country to establish a despotism worse 
than any the world has ever seen. 

April 17, 1919. 














With Our Readers. 


VERY aspiration after Christian unity is good and praise- 

worthy. Christ is one Divine Person, true God and true Man, 
and unity is His attribute, as it is the attribute of God Himself. 
Christ Our Lord knew the definite truth of God and came to reveal 
it to men. 

* cd oh 7 

HE revelations of His mind are the revelations of God’s own 

mind: as eternally true and unchangeable as God Himself. 
Unity with Christ is a unity with a living Person, and the first 
condition of it is, as St. Paul says, the bringing into captivity our 
understanding unto the obedience of Christ. The true Christian 
thinks with Christ: his faith is an echo of the mind of Christ as 
the latter is of God. Christ came to teach all truth—that is every 
cardinal truth which concerns the personal responsibility of the 
individual to God: of man’s eternal relations with his Creator: 
of the help, power and grace which God would give and which 
would be necessary for man to attain the life to which he was 
destined. 

* x * 1 

HE end and purpose of man’s life is not a creation of his own 

fancy but an end and purpose which have been placed by God. 
The truth of God—and that truth, even as it concerns man, is not 
a subject of man’s creation nor of man’s imagination: it is God re- 
vealing Himself, to which revelation every mind must bow. 

The actual approach to Christian unity can only be made with 
this fundamental consideration as a guiding star. One must seek 
and accept the mind of Christ. Now that mind cannot surely be 
our mind any more than we ourselves can be Christ. It can be 
our mind only inasmuch as we have made His mind our own: 
as we have accepted the definite truth He taught, which is in- 
dependent of us, which would be the same whether we ever knew 
of it or not. Our mind can be His only when we have accepted that 
truth in all its parts, and have made ourselves obedient to it. The 
mind of the Church is, as St. Paul tells us, the mind of Christ. The 
Church is the living visible body of which Christ is the invisible 
but true head. It teaches only through His power: yet it does teach. 
It is the pillar and ground of truth: it is sent to teach all nations: 
and Christ is with it, so that error will never prevail against it. 

Let us look back to the time when our Blessed Lord, liv- 
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ing in the flesh, was visible to men. He demanded of men that 
they should accept His teaching without question. That teach- 
ing was difficult, mysterious at times, almost inexplicable to His 
hearers. He covered in it all the relations between man and 
God, between the individual and the Creator. It shocked and it 
bewildered His hearers. It was such a synthesis of truth, as they 
knew it, and such a comprehensive revelation of the supernatural 
with the unique claim of being the only creed that would save 
mankind that He Who preached it and demanded the full obedi- 
ence of every man to it, was denied and crucified. 

Let us imagine what would have been the attitude of Our 
‘Blessed Lord if the different sects among the Jews had replied 
to His teaching, and said that while they granted He had a portion 
of the truth, He had no exclusive claim to it. They, so the argu- 
ment might run, had been studying the sacred books for years: 
the psalms, the prophecies, the teachings of Israel: they had, 
according to their own lights, striven to find the truth. That 
truth could not be the possession of one man or one body of men. 
Would it not be best, indeed would it not be obligatory, to take as 
a common basis a common attitude of reverence and love for God, 
and all confer together, each yielding something: none insisting 
upon any special dogma: and all eventually coming to an agree- 
ment as to what they thought the truth of God to be. 

It were blasphemy even to ask what the attitude of Christ, 
the Son of God, would be. No man ever loved His own as did our 
Blessed Lord, yet that very love was founded upon the eternal 
dogmatic truth which He knew from the Father, and which was 
both the expression and the reason of His Father’s love and of His 
own love and sacrifice for men. 

* * * * 

NE must keep before his mind this supreme truth of Christ’s 

divine Person if he is ever to walk safely amid the mazes of 
this modern question of Christian unity. In talking of the unity 
let him not forget the Christ. And he must likewise remember 
that because Christ is a Divine Person He is the living Christ. He 
speaks, acts, guides His living Church today as He founded and 
guided her almost two thousand years ago. 

The secret and the basis of unity is not human good will. 
That may open the approach to it but it can never create it. The 
desire essentially demands something outside of itself—and that 
something is the truth of Christ. To think that it can be pro- 
duced by conferences, by pleasant deliberations, is to empty Christ 
of all personal worth, to rob Him of any mind of His own, and 
to force into Him our own conclusions and our own: opinions. 
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Instead of the Son of God coming down to teach us, it is as if we 
were to ask the Son of God to come to our deliberations and accept 
our conclusions because they were the best in the light of modern 
progress and scientific investigation and economic research ‘that 
we could onsen and yet keep our good will one to another. 
* * * 

ogre iia has recently realized that there are certain im- 

mutable laws of justice and of right, which are above all peo- 
ples and all nations. The acceptance and observance of them are 
necessary for any people’s peace and any nation’s salvation. A 
conference that would seek to rewrite them or reconsider them 
could today find no meeting place. They are not to be changed 
by human will nor to be interpreted to special needs or special am- 
bitions. They are imposed with a supreme unquestioning power 
upon all: and all must accept, and in the acceptance and obedience 
all will find their peace and their national honor and security. 

In like manner the truth of Christ is not from us but from 
above. It is imposed upon us and we must accept it. It does not 
arise from human good will: but human good will is born of it. 
When the Truth was born, and not till then, did the angels an- 
nounce the advent of peace. 

* * * * 
VERY attempt at Christian unity that is not inspired by 
this cardinal principle is doomed to failure. And because the 
Catholic Church holds to the principle, indeed, because the prin- 
ciple is her very life as it is the life of Christ Himself, the recent 
pronouncement from the Holy Father of his attitude towards the 
proposed Pan-Christian Congress will be very clear. 
* * * * 
HE Holy Father stated that the Church could not join as one 
of many organizations in such a congress, and referred to 
the pronouncements made by his illustrious predecessor Leo 
XIII. In the latter’s Encyclical on the The Unit of the Church we 
read: 

“It is so evident from the clear and frequent testimonies of 
Holy Writ that the true Church of Jesus Christ is one, that no 
Christian can dare to deny it. But in judging and determining 
the nature of this unity many have erred in various ways. Not 
the foundation of the Church alone, but its whole constitution, 
belongs to the class of things effected by Christ’s free choice. For 
this reason the entire case must be judged by what was actually 
done. We must consequently investigate not how the Church may 
possibly be one, but how He, who founded it, willed that it should 
be one. 
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“But when we consider what was actually done we find that 
Jesus Christ did not, in point of fact, institute a Church to em- 
brace several communities similar in nature, but in themselves 
distinct, and lacking those bonds which render the Church unique 
and indivisible after that manner in which in the symbol of our 
faith we profess: ‘I believe in one Church.’ 

“ The Church in respect of its unity belongs to the category of 
things indivisible by nature, though heretics try to divide it into 
many parts. ... We say, therefore, that the Catholic Church is 
unique in its essence, in its doctrine, in its-origin, and in its ex- 
cellence. . . . Furthermore, the eminence of the Church arises 
from its unity, as the principle of its constitution—a unity sur- 
passing all else, and having nothing like unto it or equal to it. 
For this reason Christ, speaking of this mystical edifice, mentions 
only one Church, which He calls His own—‘I will build My 
Church;’ any other Church except this one, since it has not been 
founded by Christ, cannot be the true Church. This becomes even 
more evident when the purpose of the divine Founder is con- 
sidered. For what did Christ the Lord ask? What did He wish 
in regard to the Church founded, or about to be founded? This: 

_to transmit to it the same mission and the same mandate which 
He had received from the Father, that they should be perpetuated. 
This He clearly resolved to do: this He actually did. As the 
Father hath sent Me, I also send you.? As thou hast sent Me into 
the world I also have sent them into the world.* 

* But the mission of Christ is to save that which had perished; 
that is to say, not some nations or peoples, but the whole human 
race, without distinction of time or place. The Son of Man came 
that the world might be saved by Him.‘ For there is no other 
name under heaven given to men whereby we must be saved.° 
The Church, therefore, is bound to communicate without stint 
to all men, and to transmit through all ages, the salvation effected 
by Jesus Christ, and the blessing flowing therefrom. Wherefore, 
by the will of its Founder, it is necessary that this Church should 
be one in all lands and at all times. To justify the existence of 
more than one Church it would be necessary to go outside this 
world, and to create a new and unheard-of race of men. 

“ Furthermore, the Son of God decreed that the Church should 
be His mystical body, with which He should be united as the head, 
after the manner of the human body which He assumed, to which 
the natural head is physiologically united. As He took to Himself 
a mortal body which He gave to suffering and death in order to 


1§t. Clemens Alexandrinus. Siromatum, lib. viii., c. 17. 
3 John xx. 21. * John xvii. 18. *John iii. 17. ® Acts iv. 12. 
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pay the price of man’s redemption, so also He has one mystical 
body in which and through which He renders men partakers of 
holiness and of eternal salvation. God hath made Him (Christ) 
head over all the Church, which is His body. Scattered and 
separated members cannot possible cohere with the head so as to 
make one body. But St. Paul says: All the members of the body, 
whereas they are many, yet are one body, so also is Christ.?- Where- 
fore this mystical body, he declares, is compacted and fitly joined 
together. The head, Christ: from whom the whole body, being 
compacted and fitly joined together, by what every joint supplieth, 
according to the operation in the measure of every part.2 And so 
dispersed members, separated one from the other, cannot be united 
with one and the same head. ‘ There is one God, and one Christ; 
and His Church is one and the faith is one; and one the people, 
joined together in the solid unity of the body in the bond of con- 
cord. This unity cannot be broken, nor the one body divided by 
the separation of its constituent parts.’”® And to set forth more 
clearly the unity of the Church, he makes use of the illustration 
of a living body, the members of which cannot possibly live unless 
united to the head and drawing from it their vital force. Separated 
from the head they must of necessity die. The Church, he says, 
‘cannot be divided into parts by the separation and cutting asun- 
der of its members. What is cut away from the mother cannot 
live or breathe apart.’ *° What similiarity is there between a dead 
and a living body? For no man ever hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also Christ doth the Church: be- 
cause we are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones." 

“ Another head like to Christ must be invented—that is, an- 
other Christ—if besides the one Church, which is His body, men 
wish to set up another. 

“But He, indeed, Who made this one Church, also gave it 
unity, that is, He made it such that all who are to belong to it 
must be united by the closest bonds, so as to form one society, 
one kingdom, one body—one body and one spirit, as you are 
called in one hope of your calling.12_ Jesus Christ, when His death 
was nigh at hand, declared His will in this matter, and solemnly 
offered it up, thus addressing His Father: Not for them only do 
I pray, but for them also who through their word shall believe in 
Me... that they also may be one in Us .. . that they may be made 
perfect in one.* Yea, He commanded that this unity should be 
so closely knit and so perfect amongst His followers that it might, 


*Eph. i. 22, 23. 71 Cor. xii. 12. S Eph. iv. 15, 16. 
* St. Cyprianus, De Cath. Eccl. Unitate, n. 23. 1° Ibid. 
1 Eph. v. 29, 30. Eph. iv. 4. % John xvii. 20, 21, 23. 
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in some measure, shadow forth the union between Himself and 
His Father: 7 pray that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in 
Me, and I in Thee.” ** 
* * * + 
(Mer. dogma is the truth of Christ. To empty Christianity 
of creed and of dogma is simply to throw to the winds any hope 
of knowing the mind of Christ. Yet the various advertisements 
from non-Catholic sources that speak of Christian unity are con- 
stantly repudiating doctrine, hoping perhaps to win the favorable 
ear of a world that has lost the true meaning of dogma. Dogma 
with most non-Catholics means a ruling that has been declared to 
be the truth of Christ by some conference representing a certain 
body of believers, and that had no authority except what they con- 
ferred upon themselves or what those who elected them conferred. 
For example, the old Presbyterian formula that taught the dam- 
nation of unbaptized infants: or the formula of the Disciples of 
Christ that demands as a sine qua non of Church membership 
baptism by immersion. Dogma is robbed, in their minds, of the 
divine dignity of Christian truth because it has been the plaything 
of merely human discussion and merely human debate. 
* * * * 
OR example, one of the latest bulletins of The World Confer- 
ence on Truth and Order declares in approving tones that the 
chaplains at the front have had no time “ to study heresies buried 
centuries ago in tomes now thick with dust.” Evidently the older 
Christians who deplored such heresies had little appreciation of 
Christian unity. In the very next sentence the circular speaks 
of the fundamental Christian truth that “God came in the Per- 
son of His Son.” Evidently, then, Athanasius had some idea of 
Christian unity when he destroyed the heresy that would have 
taken this truth from the souls of men. The circular is not honest 
in that it gives the impression that “ the chaplains ”’—one would 
think all the chaplains—were so carried away by a notion of 
Christian unity as to be willing to waive all differences in order to 
attain it. 

The Christian Century states that there has been a “ growth 
leading away from sacramentarianism (sic) to greater spirit- 
uality.” ‘Many of the free churches have left creeds behind alto- 
gether, insisting upon the right of each congregation to formulate 
a statement of the faith that unites the believers into one body. 
Any kind of union that will betray the cause of progress in religion 
to the forces of reaction will not in the long run provide a basis for 


union.” 
4 Ibid., 21. 
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Of late there has been an endeavor by certain members of the 
Episcopal Church and others of the Congregational Church to 
agree upon a plan of union. It is asked that Congregational min- 
isters shall agree to be redrdained by an Episcopal bishop. The 
former are in turn freed from being obliged to follow any require- 
ment of the Prayer Book or of submitting to the canons of the 
Episcopal Church. 

Such a combination begets ethical difficulties. It was asked 
“does it in any way detract from the solemnity and sincerity of 
the act of reordination when the man who receives it and the man 
who administers it differ widely as to the precise significance of 
the act.” And one of the Episcopalian members answered, say- 
ing that “there was no deception: that the differences were 
known to ordained and ordainer: the result is an enlargement of 
Christian service.” The utterly un-Christian ethics of such a pro- 
ceeding must be apparent to anyone who has not obscured the 
vision of his soul by substituting the cloud of compromise for the 
white light of truth. No normal man would ever make the 
absence of deception synonymous with morality. The boy knew 
he was stealing and the man who gave him the coat knew he was 
giving something which he had no right to give—therefore the 
good will engendered between the boy and the man would mean 
“an enlargement of Christian service.” Such is the reasoning of 
the Episcopalian rejoinder. Yet the Churchman states with re- 
gard to the proposed agreement that “neither side is asked to 
sacrifice anything which ought to do violence to conscience or 
conviction.” 


7 = % ca 


T is ever a source of hope to see the non-Catholic bodies holding 
fast to something of Christian truth. In justice to Christian 
optimism it should be said that it is good to see a Christian body . 
standing for the necessity of an episcopate and of the sacraments: 
of a Church Universal. That they do not answer these questions 
definitely and tell us what is an episcopate: what is the Church 
Universal: what is the sacrament of the Last Supper is due more 
to their inability than to their unwillingness. Perhaps even the 
remembrance of those necessities will lead them finally to an 
acceptance of the reality. 


* bad * * 


HE Encyclicals of Leo XIII, the pronouncements of our 
present Holy Father defend and present fully and emphatic- 

ally the position of the Catholic Church. It is a position known 
of all men and known through all the centuries. Christ could de- 
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clare the love of the Father because He knew the truth of God. 
And the Church, only because she possesses that same truth today 
can, with meaning and with hope for all, declare her abiding love 
for her own, and for those separated from her. This is her prayer 
for Christian unity: 

“Do Thou, above all, O Saviour and Father of mankind, 
Christ Jesus, hasten and do not delay to bring about what Thou 
didst once promise to do—that when lifted up from the earth 
Thou wouldst draw all things to Thyself. Come, then, at last, and 
manifest Thyself to the immense multitude of souls who have not 
felt, as yet, the ineffable blessings which Thou hast earned for 
men with Thy blood; rouse those who are sitting in darkness and 
in the shadow of death, that, enlightened by the rays of Thy wis- 
dom and virtue, in Thee and by Thee, they may be made perfect ir 
one.” 

* ¥ * * 


HE honest labor for Christian unity by those outside the Church 

will by the Church be encouraged and helped in every pos- 
sible way. She has no desire to impute bad faith where there is no 
bad faith. She is ready to take every endeavor—however mis- 
taken—to be what it claims to be, a sincere effort for wider 
Christian unity. And she not only asks but she demands that 
the spirit of fraternal charity and fraternal love that prompt her 
every word and pronouncement concerning non-Catholics be the 
spirit that shall prevail among all men. 


* * ok * 


5 ew desire to possess the unity of Christ is ever to be en- 
couraged. And equally to be deplored is that ungracious, un- 
Christian spirit often manifested by those who speak for Chris- 
tian unity, of maligning and misrepresenting the Catholic religion. 
It reaches unfortunately farther than we might think. It is not 
to be expected that those who differ with us should agree with us. 
It is to be expected that they shall not misrepresent us or lie about 
us. Yet in many of the meetings that have been held to gather 
together the one hundred millions of dollars for many of the Prot- 
estant denominations, the speakers have not hesitated to defame 
the Catholic religion: to claim that the time has come for the re- 
demption of Europe: that now the true light of the Gospel must 
be carried to them who have so long sat in darkness: that as Prot- 
estantism overthrew kings (no religious denomination ever fixed 
them so safely on their thrones) so now must it overthrow priests 
and hierarchies. To carry this religious war into Europe, Ameri- 
cans are asked to contribute one hundred millions of dollars: the 
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placards advertising it are full posters showing a meek, loving 
Christ looking over the world. 
* ak * cd 
URELY those who put into such a campaign the animus of anti- 

Catholic feeling are sowing the seeds not of peace but of dis- 
cord. They are planting hatred of America abroad when it is most 
necessary that America have the good will of all. They are neither 
American nor Christian. Why ask America to help them rob of 
their faith the people of France and of Italy? 

They have gained entrance and hearing and welcome because 
of our entry into the War. Shall they under the cloak of peace 
scatter the seeds of discord? And, claiming that Protestantism 
alone can be the religion of the League of Nations, disown their 
Catholic brothers, equal in courage and sacrifice? America will 
not permit it. We believe that such speeches and such plans 
represent the small minority, and yet the declarations have been 
public enough and frequent enough to merit repudiation by the 
official bodies of the organizations which the speakers claim to 
represent. 

* * 2k ok 

HRISTIAN unity is fed by the spirit of Christian charity. What 

Christ taught is the salvation of the world. For those who be- 
lieve in all or any of His teachings there was never greater need of 
standing together in a Christian union, every part of which should 
do its best to beat back the waves of irreligion, of immorality, and 
of anarchy. 


-— 
— 


ERHAPS one of the most touching and effective examples of 
Christian charity to be found in history is that recorded of 
Blessed Thomas More in the conclusion of his speech after he was 
condemned to death by a “ packed ” jury. 
“More have I to say, my Lords, but that like the blessed Apostle 
St. Paul, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, who was present 
and consenting to the death of the proto-martyr, St. Stephen, hold- 
ing their clothes that stoned him to death; and yet they be now 
both twain holy saints in heaven and there shall continue friends 
for ever: so I verily trust and shall heartily pray that, though 
your Lordships have been on earth my judges to condemnation, 
yet we may hereafter meet in heaven merrily together to our ever- 
lasting salvation.” 
* . * * 
* a recent article in the London Times Literary supplement, 
evidence is given of More’s kind and considerate spirit. He mar- 
ried as his first wife the older sister though he really thought 
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more highly of the younger one, but he would not injure the for- 
mer’s feelings. Erasmus tells us that “he instructed her in 
literature and had her taught every species of music.” Now Mr. 
P. S. Allen in the London Times shows that More did not suc- 
ceed in teaching her anything until he had appealed to her father. 
And her father had to use severe methods before she became the 
docile and loving wife that history records her to have been. The 
article closes with the following paragraph: 

“ England owes much to Sir Thomas More. Of all the charac- 
ters in our history there is none that is so intelligible and that 
makes appeal to so wide a circle. With the high devotion of an 
enthusiast he combined the serene common sense of.a man of 
action; loving his life with cheerful humor, but ready without 
complaint to lay it down for the cause his conscience bade him 
choose, upon the cruel demand of his own familiar friend whom 
he had trusted. And besides this great part, he is one of the 
founders of our modern literature. Yet how little has England 
done to cherish his memory! The house that he made at Chelsea 
is clean gone out of sight; even his tomb in the old church there, 
with its long plain inscription, is hidden in darkness, almost as 
though he had died a death of shame. Heroic efforts could not 
save Crosby Hall from transplantation; and the great Holbein 
portrait of the Chancellor, immeasurably more beautiful than any 
reproduction of it, was allowed to go out of the country without a 
single word of protest. No one has collected More’s letters, and 
there is no critical edition of his English works. It is time that 
reparation should be made.” 


in 
<- 


UT recently we read in a journal of note that Ireland’s plea 
for self-determination should not interest the Peace Con- 
ference at the present time because this was not “ a question aris- 
ing out of the War.” The remark was a vain repetition: yet the 
repetition itself forces one to ask himself if there really is such an 
ignorant misunderstanding of the Irish question as the remark 
would seem to imply. 

Can there be anyone today, when the facts of Irish history 
have been spread broadcast by debate, by pamphlet and by book, 
who thinks that the Irish question is merely a political complaint 
or unjustified dissatisfaction on the part of a portion of the peo- 
ple of Ireland? Any one who believes that it is purely a political 
question between England and Ireland: or that the latter is urg- 
ing itself on this course simply because of hatred of England and 


desire for revenge? 
* 
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- is true that the views of some are so limited and so unwilling 

to take in all the facts that they picture the situation as that of 
a country (Ireland) mistreated and persecuted once, but now gov- 
erned by England with greater measure of justice: and that if 
she (Ireland) were a lover of the world’s peace she would accept 
this: and peacefully work for a greater share of just government by 
England. That Ireland has a right to seek her own form of gov- 
ernment and cut herself off from England: that Ireland has the 
right to be a nation once more—they either cannot or will not see. 

These same people would undoubtedly have sympathized with 
Belgium when that small nation was subject to the ruthless in- 
vasion of the Germans. They would have the world reécho with 
their cries of protest in humanity’s name. And very rightly so. 
If we can imagine that Germany had won the War and placed her 
heel securely on the body of Belgium, they would have said, 
“ There shall never be recognition of the conqueror.” “ Belgium 
must never compromise her honor by accepting her conqueror. 
Evil is evil: wrong is wrong, and neither the years nor the cen- 
turies can make the evil good: nor the wrong right.” 

Germany might have shown love and consideration for the 
Belgians: she might have placed her sons in positions of great 
trust—but every son of Belgium that accepted the trust would 
have been a traitor to the land of his fathers. Belgium might un- 
der German rule have been far more prosperous materially than 
she ever had been under her own. But the true Belgian would 
have cursed the man who would have sold his country’s inheritance 
for a mess of pottage. In Belgian homes, in Belgian churches, in 
every Belgian family the story of how their country was stolen 
by the conqueror would have been handed down from father to 
son: from mother to daughter, and would not have lost but gained 
through the telling. And after centuries, were German domina- 
tion to continue that long, true, patriotic Belgians would have 
been more ready than ever to grasp the opportunity that would 
grant them justice and their land independence from the robber. 

* * * x 
OME centuries ago, England by an invasion as ruthless as 

Germany every perpetrated—England conquered Ireland. 
She pursued her conquest with a ruthless savagery and a satanic 
determination never—even in the words of her own historians— 
equaled in history. She depopulated the country: she laid waste 
the cities: she massacred the inhabitants: she put a price upon the 
head of every priest: she “planted” the country with her Prot- 
estant allies so that they might own it and so that the Irish would 
never possess it again. 
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Centuries have not wiped out facts. Centuries have not made 

evil good, and wrong right. England has not succeeded. 
* * * * 

HOSE who today are denying the right of Ireland to possess 

her independence are simply condoning the wretched wrong 

of centuries ago that can never be made a right. It were as just 

to approve Germany’s treatment of Belgium, as to approve Eng- 

‘land’s treatment or possession of Ireland. Time does not and 

cannot change the nature of morality any more than it can 

change the nature of God Himself. 

The Irish question did not arise out of the War. Neither will 

a true Pole admit that the justification and the claim of Poland’s 

liberty arose out of the War. Both questions were living, vital, 

world-wide questions before the War began, but the War, in 

its larger purpose, will have been fought in vain unless to both it 

gives the just answer. 


-— 
<p 





Bea National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, the great 
new church which it is proposed to erect at Washington on 
the grounds of the Catholic University, was planned about five 
years ago by Bishop Shahan, at the suggestion of many ecclesias- 
tics and members of the Catholic laity, as a tribute of honor and 
gratitude to Mary Immaculate, patroness of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. It is proposed to raise at once the sum of one 
million dollars to begin the great work and carry it to a reason- 
able completion, leaving to Catholic generosity in the future the 
responsibility of interior finish. One hundred thousand dollars 
have been already subscribed, mostly in very modest sums, from 
all parts of the United States, and it is hoped that with the con- 
clusion of peace the great and holy work will be taken up with 
much vigor. 

This magnificent church will serve also most appropriately 
as a memorial to the Catholic soldiers and sailors who have fallen 
in the War, and will thus perpetuate at the National Capital the 
memory of our Catholic patriotism at the greatest crisis in the 
world’s history. 

It is believed by our bishops and clergy that every Catholic 
in the United States will wish to contribute to this great monument 
of the Catholic religion, and that there will be little difficulty in 
securing the million dollars needed at the present stage for this 
holy enterprise, that marks wonderfully the completion of one 
great era of Americanism and the beginning of another and 
greater era in which the beneficent religious and social forces of 
the Catholic Church will have free play on the widest scale. 
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The good work is carried on at present by means of the Salve 
Regina, a little paper devoted entirely to the erection of the 
National Shrine of Mary Immaculate. It is under the direction 
of Rev. Dr. Bernard A. McKenna of the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to whom all offerings should be sent in aid of this 
first great monument to Our Blessed Mother by the Catholics of 
the United States. 
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